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DIRECTOR’S INTRODUCTION 


This issue of the ‘‘Background Information’’ contains several documents on the 
Gulf War. The Gulf Crisis which began with the invasion of Kuwait by Iraq in August 
1990 has dominated the global scene since then. Even after the end of the Gulf War, its 
repercussions continue. The response of the international community to the crisis is 
bound to shape processes within the international system and the course of events in 
many parts of the world. 


The paper ‘‘The Gulf War and Its Aftermath’’ is a background paper prepared by 
the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs for the Executive Committee 
of the World Council of Churches. It attempts to evaluate the events after the war in the 
light of the statement adopted by the Seventh Assembly of the Council, held in February 
1991. It draws attention to the way in which the churches have responded and the special 
implications of the new developments for the churches and the WCC. 


The paper ‘‘The Gulf War and the United Nations’’ is the text of the presentation by 
the Director at a meeting of non-governmental organizations (NGOs) in Geneva. Many 
of the NGOs working within the UN system and committed to the ideals of the UN felt 
let down by the UN’s decision to authorise a war over which it had no control. The 
United Nations, in their view, had not explored or exhausted all the procedures available 
for a peaceful resolution of the crisis. Many NGOs are therefore keen for an evaluation 
of the UN system with a view to strengthening its potential in conformity with the 
original purposes of the Charter. 


In addition to the critical questions that may be raised with regard to the functioning 
of the Security Council and its domination by one power, some fundamental issues are 
raised by the UN role in the war and its aftermath. The resort to use of force generally 
invoking Chapter VII of the Charter, without following the procedures it lays down, has 
set a precedent the consequences of which may not be yet clear. Closely linked to this is 
the pre-eminence of the permanent members of the Security Council and other organs 
of the United Nations including that of the Secretary General, affecting the public 
perception of the United Nations as an impartial intermediary for peace. 


The other fundamental issue is the implication, for the concept of non-interference 
in a state’s internal affairs, of the actions of the UN in northern Iraq with regard to the 
Kurds. There is no evidence that the processes and criteria for such humanitarian inter- » 
vention have been carefully considered. There is no consensus as to the degree of in- 
tervention that states would accept. In the Iraqi case it almost appears to be a punitive 
measure. 


The interview with Gabriel Habib, General Secretary of the MECC, though given a 
few months ago, contains many valuable observations and important insights. He 
points out several implications of the war which are not usually brought into the 
discussion. 


The Gulf Crisis was an issue on which large numbers of churches and ecumenical 
organizations made statements. Therefore in addition to the statements by the WCC we 
have selected only a few of the statements. Special mention may be made here by the 
bold and principled position of the US churches about a war in which their government 
led the alliance. In addition to the statement by the Church of England, the statement by 
the Scottish church leaders and a very thoughtful comment by the Archbishop of York, 
Dr. John Habgood, are included. A selection of Vatican statements adds to the weight of 
Christian pronouncements on the Gulf Crisis. Also included is the declaration by the 
Christian Conference for Peace in Baghdad organized by the churches in Iraq. 


The summary of several UN resolutions, the full text of resolution 678 (authorising 
the use of ‘‘all necessary means’’), the main provisions of resolution 687 (the cease-fire 
resolution) and resolution 688 (on the Kurds) are given. Also included are some of the 
relevant articles of the UN Charter. 


We hope that this issue will be helpful for further discussions about the implications 
of the Gulf War for the churches and the international system. 


On a personal note, permit me to add that this happens to be the last issue of the 
‘‘Background Information’’ for which I will be writing the Introduction, as I will be 
leaving the service of the WCC at the end of this month. 


Geneva, June 1991 Ninan Koshy 
Director 


THE GULF WAR AND ITS AFTERMATH* 


THE ASSEMBLY STATEMENT 


The Seventh Assembly of the WCC met at the height of the air offensive against Iraq 
by an alliance led by the United States. It was quite natural that the war dominated the 
proceedings of the Assembly. The profound concerns of the participants about the war 
were reflected in the statements, worship services, peace march and vigils. There were 
two special plenaries which discussed the Gulf War. 


The statement of the Assembly on ‘‘The Gulf War, the Middle East and the Threat to 
World Peace’’ was based on the conviction that ‘‘war promises no lasting solution for 
the festering wounds of the Middle East, no just peaceful and durable regional or world 
order, but rather continued insecurity, pain and conflict’’. 


The Assembly therefore called 


‘urgently and insistently on both Iraq and the coalition forces led by the United States 
to cease fire immediately and to work for a negotiated solution of the Iraq-Kuwait 
dispute within the context of the United Nations?’ 


It appealed to the government of Iraq 


**to signal its intention and offer guarantees that it will comply with Security Council 
resolution 660 by withdrawing completely and unconditionally from the territory of 
Kuwait immediately upon the cessation of hostilities?’ 


The debate in the Assembly primarily centred on the three major questions. 


The statement called for an immediate cease-fire. It asked the Iraqi government to 
signal its intention to withdraw and to comply fully with the Security Council resolu- 
tion. The debate was about the sequence of the cease-fire and Iraqi withdrawal. It was 
clear that the vast majority of the delegates were in favour of an immediate cease-fire as 
that was the only way to avert an imminent and catastrophic ground offensive by the 
coalition forces. The amendment to the statement on this matter came from the Church 
of England delegates who wanted the cease-fire conditional upon withdrawal of Iraqi 
forces from Kuwait. It is worth mentioning that this discussion reflected the debate also 
at the international level at that time. The vast majority of the Assembly delegates 
favoured an immediate cease-fire to be followed by negotiations. 


* Background Paper for the WCC Executive Committee 


The second question was a more fundamental one and related to Christian 
approaches to war. The draft statement prepared by the Public Issues Committee 
intended to give expression to the perceived broad consensus of the Assembly in opposi- 
tion to this particular war. While the Committee was not opposed to debate about 
Christian approaches to war in general, it did not consider this particular statement to 
be the appropriate vehicle for the further exploration of this ancient, complex set of 
issues. Within the churches and in the World Council of Churches, such debate usually 
reflected three attitudes : just war, pacifism and justification of or opposition to par- 
ticular wars. The draft statement reiterated the affirmation of the Sixth Assembly. 


‘*The churches today are called to confess anew their faith, and to repent for the times 
when Christians have remained silent in the face of injustice or threats to peace. The 
biblical vision of peace with justice for all, of wholeness, of unity for all God’s 
people is not one of several options for the followers of Christ. It is an imperative of 
our time?’ 


The Public Issues Committee had not accepted an amendment which asked for a 
total rejection of war on theological grounds. The Committee had felt that while this 
issue was critical, this was not the appropriate context for this debate. 


The amendment which came from the floor read as follows : 


‘We call upon you (the churches) to give up any theological or moral justification of 
the use of military power, be it in war or through other forms of repressive security 
system and to become public advocates of justice?’ 


Under the pressure of time limits the amendment was accepted with little discussion 
and it was only after its adoption that many delegates appeared to have realised its wider 
implications. Mainly on the initiative of the Moderator of the Central Committee, the 
Assembly reversed its decision. 


The third question related to the references to Israel and Palestinians. One group 
wanted to strengthen the references to the state of Israel and Jews. There was wide- 
spread concern for the plight of the Palestinians made even more difficult by the Gulf 
War. The amendments adopted in fact strengthened the references to the Palestinians. 


WAS THE WAR NECESSARY ? 


Consequent to a massive ground offensive with heavy casualties for the Iraqi army, 
the Iraqi announcement of withdrawal and surrender of thousands of its troops led to 
the suspension of hostilities by the coalition and eventually to a cease-fire. By all 
accounts the war was devastating both for Iraq and Kuwait. 


Naturally the question is asked, whether the war was avoidable and whether it was 
necessary. There are many who believe that if the United Nations had pursued sanctions 
with vigour and followed a policy of containment and isolation of Iraq, while it might 
have taken some more time, Iraq would have withdrawn from Kuwait. If such a policy 
was pursued most of the catastrophic consequences could have been avoided and there 
would have been less cost in human lives and human suffering. 


It is anyhow evident that any such policy should have been with an intention for 
negotiated settlement of the dispute. From the beginning Iraq linked any negotiation on 


Kuwait with the Palestinian issue. On the other hand the United States did not show any 
willingness to negotiate and curtailed any negotiating role the United Nations or other 
powers wanted to play. 


From the beginning of August 1990 till the middle of January 1991, Iraq sent many 
feelers and gave enough indications for initiatives for negotiations often with condi- 
tions. Information has become available showing that the decision on the part of the 
United States to go to war against Iraq was taken as soon as Iraq invaded Kuwait and the 
justification, rationalization and international mobilization in support of war came 
later. The International Herald Tribune of 4th March 1991 reported that the ‘‘offensive 
military planning began in earnest in September and on October 30, a week before Con- 
gressional elections, Bush secretly approved a time-table for launching an air war 
against Iraq in mid-January and a large-scale offensive in February that would strike 
deep into Iraqi territory to encircle Saddam Hussein’s army”’ 


Therefore the questions remain. At a time when the most bitter military adversaries 
in the last forty-five years and perhaps in human history — namely the two superpowers 
— shied away from direct confrontation and war because of indescribably devastating 
potential and decided to resolve their contradictions through peaceful means, was it 
necessary to resort to war to resolve a conflict which was not as central to world politics 
as the superpower conflict was ? Could economic sanctions not have been given more 
time to have their impact on Iraq, particularly when assessments differed with regard to 
the effect of the sanctions and when years were given for economic sanctions to have 
their effect in other causes, while in the case of Iraq only a few weeks was considered 
enough ? 


It was the Iraqi invasion and occupation of Kuwait that in a dramatic manner 
precipitated the crisis and altered the course of events after the end of the Cold War. 
From the beginning the WCC had strongly opposed this and supported the Security 
Council in its demand that Iraq withdraw immediately and unconditionally from 
Kuwait. Iraq had compounded its violation of international law by atrocities against 
Kuwait people and the destruction of the economy of Kuwait. 


The immediate aftermath of the war has consisted of a further round of armed con- 
flict amid a landscape devastated by bombardment unprecedented in its intensity. No 
precise figures of Iraqi military casualties are known. Most of them were killed in the 
final hours of the war as the Iraqi forces fled Kuwait in disarray. In addition tens of 
thousands of civilian lives in Iraq have been either physically or emotionally maimed in 
what was called ‘‘collateral damage’’. UN Under Secretary-General Ahtisaari reported 
that bombing left near-apocalyptic results driving an essentially developed country 
dependent on energy and technology back to a pre-industrial age. 


A NEW REGIONAL BALANCE 


The war has altered the regional power balance. It has weakened Iraq considerably 
and it may take years before Iraq again emerges as a major power in the region. In the 
Iran-Iraq war the Western countries and most of the Arab countries had directly or in- 
directly supported Iraq. The weakening of Iraq has favoured Iran both in its military © 
power and relations with the West. Iran has thus considerably gained from the war and 
while it may not have territorial ambitions on Iraq, its support for the Shiites in Iraq will 
only grow. 


Turkey’s role has to be seen in the context of its eagerness to be an influential power 
in the region closely linked to Europe economically and as an ally of the United States. 
It will attempt to influence the course of events inside Iraq and its policy on the Kurds is 
a case in point. 


Israel received wide-spread sympathy as a result of Iraqi Scud missile attacks on its 
territory. Israel also is a major beneficiary of the war. Its restraint in the face of Iraqi 
missile attacks was a case of necessity which was made a political virtue. There was no 
logistical possibility of an Israeli retaliation without the permission of the coalition 
command and such permission would have meant a virtual entry of Israel into the coali- 
tion itself. The compensation given by the US in money, arms and technology has 
strengthened Israel at a time when its biggest adversary has been considerably 
weakened. 


In the short-term at least Syria and Egypt have emerged stronger. The new Syria- 
Lebanon pact is an affirmation of Syrian role (apparently agreed by the US) and Syria 
will demand a commanding position in any International Conference on Palestine. 
Egypt has made substantial financial gain and it is regaining the mantle of leadership 
within the fragmented Arab world. However, the internal dynamics in these countries 
and others in the region have to be watched carefully as their rulers will have to take into 
account the anti-US feelings of their people. The reaction of countries like Saudi Arabia 
against continued US and Western military presence shows that many of the Arab 
countries are wary of public alliance with the West. 


US plans for regional security conceived at the beginning of the crisis have 
encountered difficulties. The ability of local and external forces to build a system that 
meets the goals of legitimate regional security is rather limited and is further com- 
plicated by some of the consequences of the Gulf War — wide-spread anti-Western feel- 
ing in major Arab states, the weakened legitimacy of Middle East coalition states and 
the enhanced position of Iran and Israel. There is also a direct conflict between the long- 
term need to establish, develop and maintain viable democratic regimes and the more 
immediate concerns of perceived security. Faced with this choice, there is a presumption 
that the Arab regimes and their Western backers will choose stability, i.e. the status quo, 
over the riskier path of democratization. 


THE PALESTINIAN ISSUE 


While the kind of linkage sought by Saddam Hussein between his invasion of Kuwait 
and the occupation of Palestine was unacceptable, it cannot be denied that the two 
issues became linked. They were politically linked as it was clear that there cannot be 
peace and security in the region without the resolution of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
There was the legal link because the United Nations Security Council had equal or even 
greater responsibility in ensuring compliance with its resolution on the Occupied Ter- 
ritories. That is why the Assembly statement urged the United Nations : 


**to move with all due speed to the convening of the International Peace Conference 
on the Middle East, called for by the 38th UN General Assembly (1983) to resolve the 
question of Palestine, to address the legitimate national rights of Palestinians to self- 
determination and an independent state of their own and as a means to implement 
Security Council resolution 242 (1967) which affirms the rights of every state in the 
area, including Israel, to live in peace within secure and recognized boundaries free 
from threats or acts of force?’ 
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There is much debate about whether the Gulf War has enhanced or reduced 
prospects for a settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict. The US administration had 
stated that it would pursue the matters with vigour once the Iraqi aggression is ended. 
The energetic shuttle diplomacy of Secretary Baker was the result. His efforts seemed to 
have come to a standstill on the two issues of UN role and the nature of the conference. 
The US administration moved away from the proposal for the International Peace Con- 
ference under UN auspices and seemed to be ready to marginalize the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization. In spite of this the PLO appeared to show flexibility while Israel re- 
mained intransigent. 


In favour of a settlement it is argued that the war has crippled the most serious adver- 
sary of Israel, viz. Iraq; it has heightened interest on the part of the Arab states, along 
with the US, to resolve the Israel-Palestinian conflict; there are powerful geopolitical 
motivations; there are changes in Arab attitude towards Israel; there is growing recogni- 
tion that the international community can no longer postpone a resolution of this con- 
flict. 


But there are many negative factors : the war has only reinforced Israel’s rightward 
drift; the support of the Palestinians for Saddam Hussein had clearly an effect on the 
Israeli perception; inside Israel there has been a weakening of the sections which were 
prone to cede territories occupied following the 1967 war in exchange for peace. 


The basic question is whether the US will be ready to use its economic and political 
clout to make Israel agree to halt immediately its settlement policy in the West Bank and 
to negotiate on the principle of land for peace. 


THE KURDS 


The immediate victims of the war after the war were the Kurdish people in Northern 
Iraq. Their revolt (along with that of the Shiites in the South) was a direct result of the 
US President’s call to the Iraqi people and the army to rise against Saddam Hussein. The 
military retaliation by Iraq and the panic created resulted in one of the largest refugee 
problems in modern times. This is not the first time that Iraqi Kurds have been 
persecuted inside and betrayed outside. The agreement made between the government 
and Kurdish leaders in 1970 still provides a good basis for autonomy. It could not be 
implemented then partly because of unwillingness by the government to include certain 
areas and partly because of the instigation by Iran and through CIA by the USA. 
Another agreement in 1984 could not be pursued because of Turkey’s opposition, as 
Turkey was afraid of its repercussions in the Kurdish region of Turkey. Fighting between 
Kurds and Iraqi troops was resumed until, in 1988-1989, the insurrection was savagely 
put down. 


The UN Security Council resolution 688 on the repression of Kurds is unprecedented 
in terms of interference in the internal affairs of a country and is sought to be justified in 
the name of international peace and security. The decision to send US troops to provide 
**safe havens’’ to the Kurdish refugees in Northern Iraq was taken at a time when the 
Iraqi government had agreed to setting up of ‘‘humanitarian centres’’ by the UN and 
there was good progress in the government’s talks with the Kurds. There seems to be: 
general agreement that the Iraqi Kurdish issue has to be settled within the framework of 
the unity of the country and that it should not lead to the dismemberment of Iraq. The 
Kurdish leaders believe that a genuine effort on the part of the Iraqi authorities to give 
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autonomy to the Kurds and a degree of democratization of Iraq are crucial in solving the 
problem. 


THE ALLIANCE 


The alliance against Iraq was forged primarily on the initiative of the USA which 
had decided upon the course of military response from the very beginning. A number of 
factors might have contributed to this : the search of the USA for a new role in the post- 
Cold War era, the compulsions of domestic politics and Bush’s determination to show 
US military strength and capacity for victory and thus to overcome the Vietnam 
syndrome. Among its allies it was the British which favoured the military option from 
the beginning. Great Britain was keen to show that it was still a major power and that it 
had residual responsibility for Middle East issues. France at various stages wanted to go 
alone for a number of reasons including its special relationship with Iraq and its desire 
to show that it did not just follow the USA in international affairs. This ambivalence was 
clearly reflected in the various French initiatives including the one on the eve of the 
expiry of the UN Security Council’s deadline. Finally it went into the war with 
enthusiasm. Germany had serious reservations about the military option and these were 
expressed in public, but later it found it had to support the US-led alliance. 


From the very beginning of the crisis the Soviet Union had virtually agreed to follow 
the US line. It was clear that it was keen about economic and political gains which could 
be assured only by supporting the US. The Security Council debates generally show that 
it was not ready to put any restraint on the USA. It realised perhaps that it could not 
anyhow put such restraint as was characteristic of the Cold War. The major change in 
Soviet policies towards the Third World was reflected in its policy on the Gulf Crisis. 


However it has to be pointed out that just before the ground offensive the Soviet 
Union made a major initiative for a cease-fire and its discussions with Iraq appeared to 
provide a window of opportunity for negotiations. But soon it was clear that it was not 
ready to displease the USA. Its unwillingness to present the proposals to the Security 
Council gives the impression that this initiative might have been for public consump- 
tion. China’s abstention in the vote on Security Council resolution 678 and its support 
for resolution 687 reflected its desire to improve its economic relations with the USA. 


THE ROLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Assembly statement pointed out that the churches and the general public in 
most parts of the world supported the initial actions of the UN Security Council in con- 
demning the invasion of Kuwait and the application of sanctions to enforce its call for 
Iraq’s withdrawal from this occupied country. The Assembly stated that 


‘*by adopting Security Council resolution 678, which authorized ‘member states... to 
use all necessary means to implement previous resolutions’, the UN placed itself in 
danger of being blamed for being unduly dependent upon a powerful nation or 
group of nations and for appearing to authorize a large-scale war which is not in the 
interests of an international order of peace based on law:’ 


In fact the United Nations authorized a war over which it had no control. All that the 


UN received were second-hand reports from the USA, the UK and France. In an inter- 
view to the International Herald Tribune (1st April 1991), Under Secretary-General of 
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the UN, Marek Goulding said that ‘‘in the Gulf War, US forces were led by an American 
Commander who received his orders from Washington and reported back to 
Washington’’. There was no Security Council meeting on the Gulf Crisis for a period of 
almost three months from the end of November 1990 till late February 1991. From mid- 
January a war was being waged in the name of the UN. 


It was later known that during the visit of the Secretary-General to Baghdad on 12th 
January 1991, the Iraqi President had asked him to use his good offices in search of a 
solution. At that time the talks were reported to have failed. 


The Security Council resolution 687 relating to a formal cease-fire raises questions 
in terms of its consistency with some of the earlier resolutions (e.g. the territorial 
disputes between Iraq and Kuwait) and about the authority of the UN regarding 
measures for the destruction of certain kinds of weapon facilities of Iraq. In general the 
conditions about lifting of sanctions are punitive and detrimental to the interests of the 
Iraqi people. Some of them appear to be almost vindicative. 


Resolution 688 relating to the repression of Kurds raises even more basic questions 
about the right of the Security Council for interference in the internal affairs of a 
country. In addition, the manner in which decisions are made by the USA purportedly in 
pursuance of this resolution and the expectation that the UN should carry out the deci- 
sions raise fundamental questions about the processes and criteria for decision-making 
by the UN. The domination of the Security Council by one power which manipulates it 
when it can and by-passes it when inconvenient, raise serious questions about the func- 
tioning of the UN system in the post-Cold War period. 


THE ARMS RACE 


The Assembly statement appealed 


‘fespecially to the churches in arms exporting and importing countries to press for 
immediate steps to control this trade in death and destruction. The more lethal the 
weapons and the larger their number, the greater the violence and destruction of 
wars and conflicts. This uncontrolled trade denies the sanctity of human life and 
defiles the planet?’ 


Iraq’s militarization which led to the Gulf Crisis was the direct result of international 
arms trade in which a number of Western countries played a major role. At the end of the 
Gulf War, the US announced arms supplies worth more than 20 billion dollars to its 
allies in the region. A new round of arms race with highly sophisticated weapons has 
started in the Middle East. This is in addition to the push for qualitative improvement, 
modernization and sophistication of weapons in a number of countries directly as a 
result of the Gulf War. It has been reported that Soviet armed forces were alarmed at the 
West’s high technology deployed with such devastating effect in Iraq against Soviet 
made weapons. The Soviet Defense Minister Dimitri Yazov told Parliament on February 
1, that Iraq’s air defense system had failed in most cases and that a review of the attitude 
to the Soviet Union’s entire defense system was needed. There is increased pressure from 
China’s armed forces to modernize the army. There are updated strategies of ‘‘people’s 
war under modern conditions’”’ which put greater emphasis on technology and less on 
the use of massive forces. France found that its fighter planes were not on a par with the 
British and the Americans and a review has already begun. 
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The Gulf War has spotlighted many of the problems, contradictions and dangers 
that relate to the spread of modern conventional weapons and weapons of massive 
destruction. In the wake of the agreements on the reduction of conventional forces in 
Europe, there is a broad concern that the producers of the weapons being phased out will 
seek new markets in the regions of instability. The Gulf War drew renewed attention to 
the fact that the Geneva convention of 1925 does not ban the production and stockpiling 
of these weapons, but only their use. The war also highlighted the spread of missile 
technology for the delivery of both conventional weapons and weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE CHURCHES AND THE WCC 


The Assembly debate reflected generally the positions taken by the churches regard- 
ing the war. The Gulf Crisis was one on which most churches expressed their views clear- 
ly. The vast majority of the churches and the organizations opposed the war. The 
churches in the USA were unequivocal in their opposition to war. In the United 
Kingdom, however, a section of church leaders justified the war. The then Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Robert Runcie, expressed this view : 


‘*T think that there can be occasions when for the sake of a greater peace in the future 
it may be necessary to have as limited as possible military action... There does come 
a point when, for the sake of a greater peace the military option is the lesser evil?’ 


The categories of a just war were introduced into the debate in the beginning itself by 
political leaders, especially President Bush. Many churches believe that those categories 
do not apply to modern warfare, especially when there is a possibility of using nuclear 
weapons. Even those who generally believed in just war could not accept that the 
criterion of ‘‘last resort’’ was applied. In the absence of any genuine efforts for negotia- 
tions and the UN having not exhausted pacific measures, the war against Iraq was not 
‘‘last resort’’. 


The Pope took an unequivocal stance in opposition to the war. He made it clear that 
he did not believe the war was ‘‘just’’ or ‘‘justifiable’’. He stated that the ‘‘principle of 
equity demands that peaceful means such as dialogue and negotiation prevail over the 
recourse to instruments of devastating and terrifying death?’ 


The L’Osservatore Romano wrote editorially on 10 March, 1991: 


‘*It was a step backwards to give in to the temptation to resort to war. This is a fact 
which is not objectively expressed and emphasized. Hypocrisy and pride do not per- 
mit it, because there is a wide range of omissions and of responsibilities which were 
betrayed?’ 


The criterion of proportionality may be applied after the war. Speaking at the 
thanksgiving service at Liverpool on 4 May, 1991, Archbishop John Habgood, Arch- 
bishop of York asked ‘‘what if doing the right thing not merely fails to stem the tide of 
suffering but actually extends or diverts it ?”” He spoke of the appalling suffering which 
war and is aftermath have actually brought in their train. 


The former National Security Adviser to the US, Zbigniev Brzenski, wrote about the 
destruction of Iraq : 
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*“‘Over-reaction prompted what might be deemed in moral terminology as a dis- 
proportionate response. It is important to raise this troubling issue, especially given 
the emphasis placed on the notion of a ‘just war’. ”’ 


The Gulf War has reduced to an understatement Martin Luther King’s observation 
that wars are poor chisels for carving out a peaceful future. 


The churches have to take into account the larger issues of justification of resort to 
military means to resolve international disputes and the weakening of international 
institutions in their peace-making role. 


Careful examination needs to be made about the impact of the war on the churches 
in the Middle East. In spite of the involvement of several governments in the war against 
Iraq, the churches in the region were generally against the war. The Middle East Council 
of Churches sought a regional solution to the conflict, at the same time expressing hope 
for acomprehensive, just resolution for all the conflicts and occupations in the region in 
order to bring harmony and peace among Muslims, Christians and Jews in the region. 
The churches in the region were also concerned about perceptions about the war. The 
Assembly spoke of this concern. 


‘*Anti-Muslim intolerance is on the increase in many Western countries, fed by the 
portrayal of Islam as an inherently menacing religion. As a result, many Muslims 
feel humiliated and angry, and the future of Christian-Muslim relations — so crucial 
to peace, and harmony in many parts of the world — risks being gravely affected?’ 


The implications of the war for Christian-Muslim relations have to be assessed 
properly. The positions of the WCC, the Pope, the US churches and Christian peace 
groups have not gone unnoticed in the Arab-Muslim world. They should be more widely 
known and kept alive. 


The churches in Iraq found themselves in an extremely difficult situation partly 
because of the isolation imposed on them. They did convey to the churches abroad their 
fears about the war. They were assured of support of the churches around the world. 
This was generally helpful to the churches in Iraq. 


The Kurdish revolt in Northern Iraq also affected churches. It is known that among 
the refugees fleeing Iraq were a large number of Christians who encountered difficulties 
in Turkey. The MECC took leadership in organizing humanitarian programmes for the 
Kurdish refugees in Turkey and Iraq. This work is of special significance considering the 
fact that in some parts of the region concerned there have been tensions between 
Christians and Muslim Kurds. 


A NEW WORLD ORDER ? 


From the beginning of the crisis there has been a lot of talk about a new world order. 
The USA claims victory for the special brand of world order espoused by President 
Bush. The Assembly statement said : 


‘‘The question of how major international decisions are made has become one of 
pressing urgency in the world today. The lessons learned from the way this first 
major world crisis in the post-Cold War era has been handled by the international 
community demand a critical examination of the emerging new world order.’ 
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The Gulf Crisis was the first major test of the international community after the end 
of the Cold War and the international community failed in this test. The mandate and 
capability of the global system of the United Nations to contain, control, manage or 
solve a conflict with political means fell short. 


President Bush’s ideal of a new world order is apparently a unipolar world with the 
US in the centre. In this scheme of things the UN is brought under the control of this one 
power, acting as a policeman to enforce security. This of course is far from the concept 
of genuine collective security with all nations of the world working under the UN 
system. 


The Gulf Crisis has highlighted the complex multidimensional character of the 
security concept. Security is not just military security but is economic, social, political 
and ecological. It is not attained on the basis of short-term stability to suit the interests 
of some powers but on long-term sustainable factors. The global security agenda is 
changing and ought to be changed. To cope with that agenda indeed requires a new 
world order, economic, ecological, legal, political. Concepts such as the East, the West, 
the South, the Third World, sovereignty all are under question. This demands new and 
stronger global institutions. This also requires a new international ethos, in the evolu- 
tion of which the churches have a major role to play. 


It is important to identify the many challenges before the world after the end of the 


Cold War. These challenges include increasing poverty, a massive refugee problem, 
minor holocausts in many parts of the Third World and struggles for justice. 
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THE GULF WAR AND THE UNITED NATIONS* 


Ninan Koshy 


At the end of the Gulf War President Bush declared ‘‘this is a victory for the UN, for 
all mankind, for the rule of law and for what is right?’ 


The evidence, however, suggests otherwise. The Gulf Crisis was the first major test of 
the international community after the end of the Cold War and the international com- 
munity failed in this test. | 


Speaking at the thanksgiving service at Liverpool on 4 May, Archbishop John 
Habgood, Archbishop of York who had justified the war asked ‘‘what if doing the right 
thing not merely fails to stem the tide of suffering but actually extends or diverts it ?”’ 
He spoke of ‘‘the appalling suffering which war and its aftermath have actually brought 
in their train?’ 


Any discussion on the Gulf War has to begin with the clear affirmation that the Iraqi 
invasion, annexation and occupation of Kuwait were clear violations of international 
law, totally unacceptable and deserved strong condemnation by the international com- 
munity. 


A WAR THAT COULD HAVE BEEN AVOIDED | 


The Gulf War was one which could have been and should have been avoided. There 
were no negotiations to avoid the war. There was no willingness to negotiate. New 
evidence has confirmed that the decision to go to war against Iraq was taken by Presi- 
dent Bush immediately after Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. Bush was determined to go on 
the offensive from the start even against the advice of the military. The /nternational 
Herald Tribune of 6 May gives a New York Times editorial which speaks of the new book 
**The Commanders’’ as giving an authoritative account drawn from senior US military 
leaders. According to this, Bush quickly determined to expel the Iraqis by force, short- 
circuiting a full airing of alternatives in internal discussions. Already on 4 March, an 
article in the International Herald Tribune said that ‘‘offensive military planning began. 
in earnest in September and on 30 October a week before Congressional elections, Bush 


* Text of presentation at a NGO meeting at the Palais des Nations on 7 May 1991. 
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secretly approved a time-table for launching an air war against Iraq in mid-January and 
a large-scale offensive late in February that would strike deep into Iraqi territory to en- 
circle Saddam Hussein’s army:’ 


The only negotiations and diplomatic activity were to forge a military alliance 
against Iraq. There is enough evidence to show that Iraq was not as intransigent as it has 
been portrayed and there were several occasions when Iraq gave sufficient indications of 
willingness to negotiate. The Iraqi army had begun to withdraw on 5 August and then 
the decision was reversed. This was stated first, close to that time, by King Hussein of 
Jordan and later confirmed by President Saddam Hussein in his talks with the 
Secretary-General of the UN (more of these talks later). There was an Iraqi ‘‘feeler’’ 
about negotiations on 9 August. The next day the National Security Council of the USA 
recommended its rejection as it is ‘‘already moving against our policy”’. 


The New York Times on 22 August reported about the decision not to make any con- 
cession. This was presumably the response to a new Iraqi move. It was reported there was 
a new proposal from Iraq on 2 January. It is known that there was an Iraqi proposal dur- 
ing the talks in Geneva, between Secretary Baker and Minister Tariq Aziz. The French 
proposal to the United Nations Security Council was based apparently on some 
understanding from the Iraqis. In its original form it received threats of veto from the 
USA and the UK and then the French apparently changed it and it became unacceptable 
to the Iraqis. There was a definite request from the Iraqi President to the Secretary- 
General of the UN, during the latter’s visit to Baghdad just on the eve of the expiry of the 
deadline given by the Security Council. On 15 February just before the ground offensive, 
Iraq offered to withdraw. The Soviet initiative of 20-22 February, taken after discussions 
with the Iraqi government, to avert ground war was rejected by the USA. 


THE MORAL CLAIMS 


The alliance against Iraq claimed to be standing on a high moral pedestal. The war 
was claimed to be just and to be against evil. The authorization by the UN added to the 
claims of morality and justice of the war. 


The slaughter of the war’s final hours, the ignoble massacre of the retreating men by 
machines, put to rest all moral claims of the war. In addition to the hundreds of 
thousands of Iraqi soldiers killed, most of them in the final hours of the war, tens of 
thousands of civilian lives in Baghdad have been either physically or emotionally maim- 
ed in what was called ‘‘collateral damage’’. 


After the first day of the opening air offensive, a US communiqué proudly announc- 
ed that the tonnage of explosives already dropped on Iraq exceeded the explosive power 
of the A bomb dropped on Hiroshima. To make such an announcement was the height 
of callousness with the meaning that Hiroshima has for most of the people alive on this 
earth. 


Zbigniev Brzezenski, the former National Security Adviser to the US government 
wrote in The Observer of 21 April : 


‘*An assault against Iraq was heavily directed — doubtless for military reasons — at 
its ability to operate as a modern society with adverse consequences for the well- 
being of innocent Iraqi people. Truly disturbing from a moral point of view are the 
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grim details of destruction of Iraqi society provided by the report submitted to the 
UN by Ahtisaari’’ (Under Secretary-General Ahtisaari reported that bombing left 
near-apocalyptic results driving an essentially developed country dependent on 
energy and technology back to a pre-industrial age).’ 


Many similar aggression and violation of both the UN Charter and UN resolutions 
have gone without any such response or often even without any notice. The coalition 
allies included at least half a dozen states who themselves recently subjected other UN 
member-states to military intervention and still occupy them, as pointed out by Andre 
Gunder Frank in a recent article. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE WAR 


The role of the United Nations in the Gulf Crisis needs careful examination especial- 
ly by those who are committed to the ideals of the organization. Between August and 
November 1990, the Security Council passed twelve resolutions. On 29 November it 
passed the famous resolution 678 authorizing member states cooperating with Kuwait 
“‘to use all necessary means to uphold and implement resolution 660... to restore inter- 
national peace and security in the area. Resolution 660 had demanded immediate and 
unconditional withdrawal of Iraq from Kuwait. 


A number of pertinent questions may be raised with regard to resolution 678. It can- 
not be claimed that the Security Council had exhausted the measures available to it 
under Article VI for the pacific settlement of disputes. The Council did not give enough 
time for sanctions to work. There was no time-frame for sanctions. Without a proper 
assessment of the effectiveness of sanctions and a reasonable time-frame, the UN 
authorized actions which might have set a precedent seriously weakening the use of 
sanctions in the international system. There was lack of clear reference to the provisions 
of the Charter in the resolution. There was no procedure for follow-up for the resolution 
by the Security Council. It gave unbridled freedom to a few states, especially the USA. 
Before resolution 678 was adopted, the USA and the UK had claimed that such a resolu- 
tion would be in accordance with Article 51 of the UN Charter. It was reported that the 
Secretary-General had pointed out that this might create legal difficulties. If instead the 
resolution was under Article 42 authorizing military action then the Military Staff Com- 
mittee would have assumed responsibility. There was no agreement on what ‘‘necessary 
means’’ would constitute and who would decide, at what stage that they were. 


The UN thus authorized a war over which it had ho control. All that the UN received 
were second-hand reports from the USA, UK and France, reports which were sometimes 
only copies of the press briefings of allied military leaders. In an interview to the Jnter- 
national Herald Tribune (1 April 1991) Under Secretary-General of the UN Marek 
Goulding said that ‘‘in the Gulf War, US forces were led by an American Commander 
who received his orders from Washington and reported back to Washington?’ The 
Secretary-General himself had said at the time of the beginning of the war that ‘‘this is 
a US war, not a UN war. The Security Council is controlled by the US, Britain, and 
France:’ There was no Security Council meeting on the Gulf Crisis for a period of 
almost three months from the end of November 1990 till late February 1991. From mid- 
January a war was being waged in the name of the UN. 


The role of the Secretary-General also deserves careful examination. In fairness to 
the Secretary-General it must be admitted that we do not know all what he did with 
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regard to the Gulf Crisis. We can now go only on the basis of what is known to the public. 
During his meeting with the Foreign Minister of Iraq, early during the crisis, he gave the 
impression that he had no authority to do anything except to explain the Security 
Council resolutions. The Secretary-General made a visit to Baghdad on 21 January and 
had a meeting with President Saddam Hussein. The transcript of these conversations 
has been published by Iraq. The UN has described this publication as a ‘‘breach of con- 
fidentiality’’ and said that what is published is an ‘‘edited’’ and ‘‘doctored”’ version. 
However, the contents of the published transcript have not been challenged. The 
Secretary-General made a confidential report to the Security Council on 14 January 
about his meeting with the Iraqi President. This report has been leaked. In this report the 
Secretary-General said ‘‘On two separate occasions during our meeting the President 
called on me to use my good offices, saying that if the other parties were to permit me to 
play a role in search of a solution, Iraq would facilitate my task and cooperate with me?’ 
While the Secretary-General reported this confidentially to the Security Council, the 
press statement he gave said there was ‘‘no worthwhile discussion’’. The failure of the 
talks was given as an additional reason not to delay the initiative of hostilities. 


The Security Council resolution 687 relating to a formal cease-fire again is an un- 
precedented one and is vindictive and punitive against the Iraqi people. Iraq, defeated 
and humiliated was compelled to accept its provisions. A number of questions can be 
raised about this resolution which at several points appear to be interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Iraq. Two matters may be mentioned here. Resolution 660 about Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait recognizes that there are differences between Iraq and Kuwait and 
they have to be resolved by negotiations. It is known that some of the main differences 
are about the boundary between the two states. But resolution 687 decides to guarantee 
the inviolability of the international boundary between the two states. The resolution 
demands upon Iraq to take a number of disarmament measures and asks the Secretary- 
General to take measures for the destruction of chemical weapons and ballistic missiles. 
All this is done in the name of peace and security in the region. This is at a time when the 
USA is arming to the teeth its Arab allies in the region. The resolution also asks for 
measures against nuclear weapon capability of Iraq. This is on the basis of ‘‘reports that 
Iraq has attempted to acquire materials for a nuclear-weapons programme’’. In 1988 the 
General Assembly of the UN at the suggestion of Egypt requested the Secretary-General 
to undertake a study on effective and verifiable measures which would facilitate the 
establishement of a nuclear-weapon free zone in the Middle East. This study was 
welcomed by the General Assembly in 1990. This report identifies the Israeli nuclear 
reactor at Dimonia as the possible source of an Israeli nuclear-weapon capability. There 
is no reference to any particular Iraqi facility in the report. 


Resolution 688 about ‘‘the repression of the Iraqi civilian population in many parts 
of Iraq including most recently in Kurdish populated areas’’ is another one which has 
very little precedent. The interference in the internal affairs of Iraq is justified in the 
name of international peace and security. The only precedents are Lebanon, the Gulf 
(after the Iran-Iraq war) and South Africa. None of them was similar to the situation in 
Northern Iraq. In 1988, the General Assembly adopted a resolution on the ‘‘Preven- 
tion and Removal of Disputes and Situations which may threaten International Peace 
and Security and on the Role of the UN in this field’’. This resolution contains signifi- 
cant provisions on the future role of the Security Council. 


There is justification for humanitarian intervention by the Security Council 
especially when there is threat to international peace and security. But a close examina- 
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tion of the Iraqi case will show that the actual decisions are not made by the Security 
Council but by one or two powerful states. The military action in the Kurdish areas by 
Iraq was a response to the revolt by the Kurds. While the military action deserves con- 
demnation, it should not be forgotten that the revolt was the result of an open call by 
President Bush to the Iraqi people for rebellion against their government, at a time when 
the US army was occupying at least fifteen percent of Iraq. After the resolution 678 was 
passed, the Iraqi government agreed to have dialogue with the Kurds, as demanded by 
the resolution and it was having discussions with UN representatives about 
‘““humanitarian centres’’. It was when these talks were going on that the USA moved in 
troops to Northern Iraq for ‘‘safe haven’’ for the Kurds without any reference to the 
Security Council. This action was openly questioned by the Secretary-General in a state- 
ment in Paris. There was also the proposal for a UN police force and the Secretary- 
General has been advised to bypass the Security Council in the matter. 


The resolution and subsequent action on Iraqi Kurds contain many important in- 
novations. What is disturbing is the process of decision-making and the manner in 
which the UN is asked to carry responsibility for decisions taken by some states. While it 
is conceded that a new look may be necessary at what is internal conflicts and what 
merits international action, the UN should not be allowed to be manipulated. It may be 
recalled that after much debate and initial US opposition the Security Council adopted 
a resolution on 21 December 1990 on the protection of Palestinians in the Occupied 
Territories. The Security Council however, to this date has not taken any steps to follow 
up this resolution. 


The trend to get UN blessing for actions and decisions taken by some powerful states 
is clear. A close examination of the dynamics of the Security Council and the larger 
issues of the structure of the UN is called for. 


THE PALESTINIAN ISSUE 


Naturally at the end of the Gulf War, in spite of the Kurdish issue, the Arab-Israeli 
conflict on Palestine remains the most critical of the Middle East problems. The link 
between the Gulf Crisis and the Palestinian issue cannot be denied. This is not to sup- 
port the kind of link that Saddam Hussein sought to make. It almost appeared that he 
was claiming that he invaded Kuwait to liberate Palestine. But there is a political link in 
the sense that there can be no peace and security in the Middle East without resolving the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict. There is also a legal link. Boutros Ghali, Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs of Egypt in an interview (/nternational Herald Tribune 6 May 1991) 
said : 


**An important post-war issue is the Palestinian problem. Here we have a double stan- 
dard. UN resolution 242 was adopted in November 1967 and has been implemented. 
Resolution 660 was adopted in August 1990 and was implemented a few weeks later. 
Even if we opposed political linkages between the two problems we are certainly Say- 
ing there is a legal link. After all it is the same Security Council and the resolution 
was adopted on the same principle — no acquisition of land by force?’ 


The US leadership had stated before and after the war that it would give serious 
attention to the Palestinian issue. Secretary Baker’s current shuttle in the Middle East is 
the follow-up. But he seems to be already side-tracked by the idea of a regional con- 
ference. The pre-occupation is with the procedure and it is not clear what kind of 
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pressure the US will be ready to put on Israel. Meanwhile, as has already been pointed 
out, the UN has not taken the steps outlined in the resolution on the security of the 
Palestinians in the Occupied Territories. On the basic issue a deliberate attempt is made 
by the USA to bypass the UN. 


A NEW WORLD ORDER ? 


The shift from the East-West to the North-South in the Gulf War should not be 
under-estimated. There are many aspects of the war which make it one directed against 
the Third World. The fact that some Third World countries including some Arab states 
were in the coalition does not change the basic fact that the war was motivated by 
interests against the Third World. Anyone who thinks that the war was simply to defend 
Kuwait is mistaken. It was primarily to defend the interests of the rich West. The London 
Telegraph of 20 January 1991 wrote : ; 


“*It does sound cynical. But it also goes to the heart of the matter. For there is a clash 
of interest between the First and the Third World and no international order 
satisfactory to the former should rely on the say-so of an institution like the United 
Nations dominated numerically by the latter. Sooner or later the Third World will 
throw up other challenges. But if the Gulf War ends as it has begun, there can be no 
doubt who are the masters now, at any rate for another generation. Not only will our 
arms have prevailed in a most spectacular fashion, so also will our ideals?’ 


It is therefore all the more disheartening that the Non-Aligned Movement failed to 
take a clear position and to explore ways of peaceful settlement. The Movement which 
was described by Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the late Prime Minister of India, as the biggest 
peace movement has yet to find its feet after the end of the Cold War. It has yet to take 
stock of the crisis it has been plunged into as a result of the recent global developments, 
especially the Gulf War. 


The Gulf War was waged with the flag of the Bush model of the new world order. It 
is an unabashed exercise in national self-interest only thinly veiled by invocations of 
principle. Theo Sommer, Editor in Chief of the German weekly Die Zeit in a recent 
article wrote : 


‘*From the time the new world order was proclaimed it was a thoroughly flawed con- 
cept. It was based on the expectation that after the Soviet arch-enemy had obligingly 
dropped out of the race, the Cold War would more or less go on, albeit from now on 
without a specific focus with the US riding high exercising a sort of unipolar 
hegemony after 40 years marked by an American-Soviet duopoly; Europe and 
Japan acquiescing, even hailing, Washington’s leadership, if not deminance; the 
United Nations gladly dancing to the tune of the American piper; and the turbulent 
Third World willy-nilly submitting its controversies and conflicts to US arbitration?’ 


The Gulf War was a diversion from the real challenges of the post-Cold War era. 
These challenges are increasing poverty, a massive refugee problem, minor holocausts in 
many countries of the Third World, struggle for justice. None of these can be solved by 
military interventions. But the Gulf War has destroyed the peace dividend of the nineties 
and elevated war to anew pedestal. War is legitimized as the quickest and effective means 
to settle international disputes. The Gulf War has distorted the UN system and the inter- 
national order is in crisis today. 
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*“YOUR WARS, AND YOUR PEACE 
ARE AT OUR EXPENSE”’ 


An Interview with Mr. Gabriel Habib, 
the General Secretary of the Middle East Council of Churches 


The following are excerpts from an interview conducted with Middle East Council of 
Churches (MECC) General Secretary Gabriel Habib that took place prior to the end of 
hostilities in the Gulf. Despite the swift pace of events, many of the points raised in the 
interview are of relevance to the post-war shape of the Middle East as seen by church 
leaders in the region. 


Q. What is the background of the Gulf conflict as seen from within the Middle East ? 


A. During the last several years the influence of ideologies such as Arab nationalism, 
socialism, communism — all the ‘‘isms’’ — have been declining. In their place the Arab 
regimes have adopted a pragmatic strategy, while some Arab masses have intended to 
replace the secular ‘‘isms’’ with religion. 


During recent decades people have become more and more frustrated with all the 
attempts that Arab regimes or the international powers have made to solve the problems 
of the region. Neither the United States, the Soviet Union, the European Community, 
nor the United Nations have been able to solve the-Palestinian, the Lebanon, and the 
Cyprus problems, or issues of minorities such as the Kurdish one. . 


We have rich states in the Middle East, but poor nations. There is concentration of 
wealth due to oil, but you can still see under-development. All recent attempts to bring 
economic justice, to bring a fair and just distribution of wealth, have not achieved their 
full purpose. The gap between rich and poor has widened. Now people see in the war the 
possibility of changing some regimes to establish more just societies in this part of the 
world. 


Another point is that you also have tension between nationalism in the Western ser:se 
of the term and religious or ethno-centrism. Nationalism in the West is based on secular - 
humanism, ascribing equality to individuals regardless of ethnic or religious 
background and prescribing separation of the State from religion, while in the Middle 
East it is re-emphasizing religion and ethnicity. 
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Those in the Middle East who ar still in favor of the nationalist option see in Saddam 
Hussein’s attempt a last chance for nationalism. They believe that if Saddam Hussein 
fails and some Arab regimes are overthrown more opportunity may be given for fun- 
damentalism. The societies here may then become religious or ethno-centric societies 
and nations. 


Q. You mention the choice between nationalism and an ethno-centric, religious move- 
ment. The Christians of the region obviously do not have religion in common with the 
Muslim majority, so what do they choose, an ethno-centric approach or more of a 
Western-style nationalism ? 


A. Neither. There is where the uniqueness of the Christian witness comes in — witha 
Christology and an ecclesiology that are Middle Eastern. 


Western secular nationalism brings with it a tendency going back to the Enlighten- 
ment to see the human being as independent from God and to separate human reason 
from the transcendental. More and more confidence has been invested in the human be- 
ing as the controller of history. In Western secular thought, power has been given to the 
human being to the point of marginalizing God, even of killing God. The human being 
is seen as SO powerful that he/she does not need God any more. 


In the secular society, the value of the human being is seen as intrinsic, without any 
added value, and culture is a culture without God. 


This kind of separation between humanity and God is not Middle Eastern. Once a 
Jew was asked on London television if he believed in God and he said, ‘‘A Jew can be 
with God, or against God, but never without God’’. This is Semitic, and very typically 
Middle Eastern because the human being is a religious being here. 


So, the Jews in effect have rejected with Zionism the European form of secular 
humanistic nationalism because, with the Nazis they considered it has forced them to 
assimilation, or destruction through the holocaust. They also consider that Western 
society in general does not give enough room for the particular concept of a 
peoplehood. They wanted to establish their Jewish nation. So they linked their identity 
as a people to God who according to their fundamentalists promised them to be together 
again in a particular land. 


The Islamic revivalists believe they should re-centre power in God considering that 
Western culture has killed God and is going through a serious spiritual crisis, as a 
society, with God. Society is for this religious revivalist movement based on the concept 
of religious community and citizens are the believers in God. 


Now, Christians in the region, who accepted the separation of state from religion, are 
considered by the fundamentalist Muslims and by Jews as those who have accepted 
Western secularism and Western culture through colonialism and mission. The 
Christians here are having a hard time nowadays reminding Jews and Muslims that they 
also suffered from Western secularization, that they are challenging its assumptions, 
and that they have always been an authentic part of the culture of this part of the world. 


Q. So, how are Christians in the Middle East different from the Western culture and 
theology ? 
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A. I mentioned Christology in the sense that we believe the human being cannot assert 
itself at the expense of God, while God cannot assert himself at the expense of the 
human being. God and the human being are reconciled in Jesus Christ. God and the 
human being are together because the human being is created in God’s image and God 
loved the human being enough as to become flesh through Jesus Christ. What we are 
trying to witness for — within the spiritual and cultural ethos in this region — is the 
uniqueness of the incarnation that happened here, in the region, in Bethlehem. 


On the ecclesiological level we are saying to the Jews and the Muslims that we have 
something in common : the concept of community. This is because we also have not 
been secularized and do not believe so much in individualism. We are saying (and we 
want the West to understand) that society and state may not need to be in the image of 
the West, nor do they need to be theocratic or ‘‘ethno-cratic’’. They need to be societies 
where religious and ethnic difference are recognized as legitimate, not eliminated as in 
the French Revolution or Marxism, and where at the same time equality between citizens 
or communities is guaranteed. 


What we are trying to do is to draw on the spiritual heritage of Judaism, Islam and 
Christianity in order to discover a common ethical ground that would constitute the 
basis of societies viable in mutual respect and equality. If we are in a genuine witnessing 
dialogue only God, speaking through the action of the Holy Spirit, can find one day the 
common dogmatic ground or belief. 


Q. What is the role of the Middle Eastern churches in this war situation ? 


A. First of all we are trying as churches to say to the international community and 
especially to the so-called coalition in the Gulf War : You cannot deal with the Middle 
East only through your own national interest in oil and power. You cannot deal with 
people here as if they are not human beings who have frustrations and aspirations. 
Rather, deal with this region as a place whose people’s cultural heritage may be enriching 
to your human and spiritual development. Unfortunately, political strategists do not 
take these human values seriously — values of human integrity, dignity and rights, of 
justice, of inner peace. 


War is an accident in history. We have had wars all the time. What is more important 
than analyzing the Gulf War, for instance, is to understand the historical context in 
which this war is taking place. This is why Middle Easterners have always criticized the 
North Americans for being impatient with history. They don’t do the historical analysis 
needed to understand what is happening, and why some people in the Middle East could 
side with Saddam and not oppose him or why people would choose one side or the other. 


The second role of the churches has been to promote solidarity between churches in 
the whole world against war, and for peace. War is destructive of life whereas our faith 
requires the preservation of life and creation. That is why we have encouraged church 
delegations from Europe, the United States and Canada to come here and discuss with 
Middle East churches what should be their common responsibility today in the present 
crisis. 


A specific point that came out of this solidarity was that one cannot establish real 


and long-term peace in this part of the world if one only thinks that peace depends only 
on the solution of the Gulf War. Real and permanent peace depends on the solution of 
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all the other issues of justice and injustice that are still pending in the Middle East : such 
as the Palestinian-Israeli, the Lebanese and the Cypriot issues. There is an interrelated- 
ness between these problems as a result of our historical development. 


Of course the military and political strategists in the West would like to isolate the 
Gulf crisis from all the other issues because they think that one might be playing into the 
hands of Saddam Hussein if one links these issues. What the strategists say may not be 
our problem. We care about what our historical reality tells us : that these conflicts are 
somewhat related to each other and we will not have peace until all are solved. Before the 
Gulf crisis we had those problems and, after the Gulf crisis, we will still have those pro- 
blems. 


Third, the churches in the region are trying, each one according to their own gift, to 
relate this ethical requirement to its government. As moral authorities, they are trying to 
promote these ideals of comprehensive peace that I have just mentioned. 


Finally, the churches are trying to respond to humanitarian needs and the MECC is 
bringing churches together in various ways to meet the needs of the war refugees. When 
the war is over, this humanitarian service should be extended to the Iraqi community 
itself. 


Q. During these days, from parts of the Western church, have come statements that 
are interpreted as justifying this war as a “just” war. What is your reaction after all the 
peace efforts and careful development of positions, when the headline goes out around 
the world that this war has the blessing of important parts of the Western church ? 


A. In general, the churches of the Middle East do not subscribe comfortably to the 
idea of ‘‘just’’ war. Some in the West may develop prescriptions for just wars, but the 
tendency here is to increasingly consider all wars unjust. We don’t grasp easily the con- 
cept of a ‘‘just’’ war. This is more of a Western legalistic approach to an age-old pro- 
blem. Here churches seem to think that war is the result of the weakness of human be- 
ings. It is to be understood as part of the historical reality and must be dealt with — 
pastorally and concretely — but it cannot be justified theologically. It is an offence 
against love and therefore cannot be carried out in God’s name. 


The churches don’t have tanks and guns. The nature of our power is different. We 
don’t know how it will work but we have confidence that God one day will make it work. 
He has his timing... and places. 


Q. The Palestinian cause concerns and involves many Christians in the Middle East. 
How will the aftermath of war affect that cause, and the Arab cause in general ? 


A. If Iraq is defeated, the Palestinians will have lost another war. They have lost in 
’67, they have lost in ’73, they have lost in ’82, they will lose again this time... but I have 
the suspicion that the Palestinian cause will not die. It has been so deeply rooted in the 
history of this region. It will revive in a different form. 


In the Arab world in general, there will be a double feeling if Iraq is defeated. Many 
will feel some kind of victory against occupation and dictatorship. Mixed with that 
however will be frustration that again the West is aggressing us and we are going to be 
subdued. This is the psychological reaction. 
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Geopolitically, it depends on how this defeat goes. Is it limited to the destruction of 
Saddam Hussein as a person, leaving Iraq as it is ? That is one thing. If however it 
means the destruction of the economic and military capacity of Iraq, that would weaken 
the Arab world in general, giving the Western powers more control. Then other, fun- 
damental issues — Palestine, Lebanon, Cyprus — would remain with us. If Iraq is 
fragmented, then you may risk a fragmentation of neighbouring nations and the geo- 
political configuration of the Middle East will change. Finally, you may have more 
opportunity for religious or ethnic fundamentalism or nationalism to take over. At 
present underground movements in some Middle Eastern countries are preparing for 
the time when regimes will be overthrown. 


Even if they remain very few in number, the Christians will never lose hope. In one 
way or the other they will continue their efforts to build understanding between the 
religions and cultures of the region towards justice and peace. They might remain very 
few. 


Q. Does Christianity have a future in the Middle East ? 


A. Yes, and no. If the radical change that may take place goes in the direction of 
ethno-religious centrism, the Christians may become a marginalized minority, or be 
even more inclined to emigrate. In that case I would say that the future of Christianity 
from a numerical point of view, would be rather grim. 


Yet at the same time our history has taught us that we have faced all kinds of trials 
and tribulations. Our faith tells us that our existence here is not to be measured by 
numbers, but by quality. Therefore, there is a feeling that despite everything, Christians 
may one day play an important role in the spiritual life and developments of this region. 


Now this depends on how much Christians can really be renewed spiritually to have 
the necessary quality of salt and of leaven. It also depends on how much they could be 
one in the Spirit and in Jesus Christ. If they are divided they will project the wrong image 
of Christ. So, the question is, how much they could be renewed, how much they could be 
united and therefore how much they could be an authentic part of the culture of this part 
of the world — to witness to their faith from within the ethos of the Middle East and not 
from outside it. 


If this happens, Christianity will have a chance to convince Islam and Judaism that 
it is not necessary for them to react against Christianity when they react against Western 
culture. Instead they could engage with Middle Eastern Christians in creating a.better 
and more peaceful future. We believe that once Islam and Judaism have overcome their 
reaction to Western Christianity and Western power they will be more relaxed. Judaism 
is still living in a period of reaction against Western anti-Semitism. Islam is still reacting 
against the West’s crusade mentality. Western Christianity is therefore called to treat 
both as legitimate cultures and religions. 

That is why we always say to Christians in the West : Please, be aware that we exist; 
be aware that your witness here should be fulfilled in consideration of the witness of the 
local churches. Your war against other religions in the region, due to anti-Semitism and 
anti-Arabism, was at our expense in the past. Your peace today is at our expense. The un- 
critical Western alliance with Israel, rooted in feelings, is at our expense as is the 
behaviour of Western powers here because of economic interest in oil. If we Christians 
of the Middle East could change that eauation, there would be much more hope and a 
better future for all three Abrahamic religions. 
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STATEMENT OF THE SEVENTH ASSEMBLY 
OF THE WCC ON THE GULF WAR, 
THE MIDDLE EAST AND THE 
THREAT TO WORLD PEACE 


I. PREAMBLE 


1. Aswe gather in the Seventh Assembly of the World Council of Churches (Canberra, 
February 1991), a war of terrible proportions is being waged in the Gulf. Kuwait was 
already ravaged by Iraqi invading forces. Now, both Kuwait and Iraq are being destroyed 
by bombardment of unprecedented intensity. Hour by hour this war claims a mounting 
toll of victims on all sides, combatants and non-combatants alike, our own sisters and 
brothers. As we met, news was received of the horrible bombing of a shelter in Baghdad 
killing hundreds of people who sought refuge there, many of them children and women. 
At this very moment, preparations are being made for a ground battle which is certain to 
cause greater destruction and loss of life. It is a war of ominous dimensions which 
threatens the destruction of the land and the people it seeks to liberate. Day by day the 
war escalates, drawing in more and more nations of the Gulf, the Middle East, and other 
parts of the world. It squanders the resources of rich and poor countries alike, and no 
end is in sight. 


2. Intensive efforts were made around the world to prevent this war and avoid its 
escalation. Urgent appeals were made by leaders of nations not to abandon non-violent 
efforts to cause Iraq to withdraw unconditionally from Kuwait and resolve its 
differences with its neighbour through negotiations. The churches pleaded with the 
leaders of their nations not to aggravate further the long-standing conflict in the Middle 
East which time and again has brought war and violence to the region; created a climate 
of fear and mistrust between Israel and the Arab nations; led to the suffering of Jews, 
Christians and Muslims alike, and to the continuing occupation of Palestinian ter- 
ritories and parts of Lebanon and to the invasion and partial occupation of Cyprus; 
inflicted suffering upon the Palestinian people who have been deprived of their rights to 
self-determination, statehood and national dignity, and exacerbated conflicts within the 
countries of the region, delaying justice for national minorities like the Kurdish people. 


3. War promises no lasting solution for the festering wounds of the Middle East, no 


just, peaceful and durable regional or world order, but rather continued insecurity, pain 
and conflict. 
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4. It is never too soon nor too late to seek peace and a comprehensive settlement. So 
once again, together, our hearts cry out to the leaders of the nations, especially to those 
of the coalition forces led by the United States of America and of Iraq : Cease the 
bombing ! Still the missiles ! Stop the fighting ! Restrain your armies ! Negotiate ! 
Trust in the promise of peace ! 


Peacemaking, the believers’ calling 


5. We confess that many of us and our churches have for too long been confused, 
timid and unfaithful in the face of the daunting complexity of the decades-long pro- 
blems confronting the Middle East. We have failed to dissociate ourselves from the 
institutions of militarism which view war either as a solution to human conflicts or as a 
necessary evil, or to avoid complicity with the powers who trust more in armed might 
than in the rule of law or the ability of the human spirit to achieve justice by peaceful 
means. 


6. During this Assembly we have sought to open our hearts and minds to one another 
and to the Holy Spirit, and we have renewed our resolve to be peace-makers, conscious 
of the cost of being disciples of the Prince of Peace. 


7. The participants in the WCC World Convocation on Justice, Peace and the 
Integrity of Creation (Seoul, 1990) declared : ‘‘We will resist doctrines and systems of 
security based on the use of, and deterrence by, all weapons of mass destruction, and 
military interventions and occupations: It is imperative that the churches hear and 
respond now to this challenge. 


8. The First Assembly of the World Council of Churches (Amsterdam, 1948) was 
delayed by a looming world war, and every subsequent Assembly has been confronted 
with the prospect or reality of war. Yet, consistently and persistently, the World Council 
of Churches has sought lasting peace through efforts to eliminate injustices which give 
rise to war, to create and strengthen institutions capable of safeguarding international 
peace and security, and in the event of war, to aid the victims. 


9. The peace we seek, as the Vancouver Assembly (1983) reminded the churches, ‘‘is 
not just the absence of war. Peace requires a new international order based on justice for 
and within all the nations, and respect for the God-given humanity and dignity of every 
person. Peace is, as the Prophet Isaiah has taught us, the effect of righteousness’’ 


10. We trust in the knowledge that the world belongs to God, not to the powers of 
this world, and we take courage and hope from God’s promise of peace, righteousness 
and justice which was embodied in Jesus Christ and made present among us through the 
work of the Holy Spirit. With God’s help, peace is possible even now. 


The Churches’ Advocacy for a Just Peace in the Gulf and the Middle East 


11. The World Council of Churches has repeatedly advocated respect for international 
law and a peaceful resolution of this conflict. It has : 


a. strongly opposed Iraq’s invasion and annexation of Kuwait; 


b. welcomed the Security Council’s demand that Iraq withdraw immediately and 
unconditionally from Kuwait and its appeal to Iraq and Kuwait to initiate inten- 
sive negotiations for the resolution of their differences; 
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supported the application of strict sanctions banning all commercial dealings 
and trade with Iraq, with the exception of medical supplies and foodstuffs in 
humanitarian circumstances; 


called upon the Security Council to enforce with equal vigour its earlier resolu- 
tions on the territorial integrity of Lebanon, the division and occupation of 
Cyprus, Israel’s withdrawal from the territories it occupied in 1967, and the 
right of every state in the area, including Israel, to live in peace within secure and 
recognized boundaries free from threats or acts of force; 


appealed for the withdrawal of all foreign forces from the region and the 
exploration of all avenues for negotiations to defuse the crisis and obtain a 
peaceful settlement; 


declared as morally unacceptable the holding of foreign nationals in Iraq and 
Kuwait, appealed to the Iraqi government to facilitate the departure of all 
foreign nationals desiring to do so, and appealed for strict application of inter- 
national norms for the protection of refugees. 


12. Around the world, member churches and regional ecumenical bodies took the lead 
in pressing foy peace along these same lines : 


a. 


The Middle East Council of Churches (MECC) sought a regional solution to 
the conflict, at the same time expressing hope for a comprehensive, just resolu- 
tion for all the conflicts and occupations in the region in order to bring 
harmony and peace among Muslims, Christians and Jews in the region. It con- 
tributed significantly to assisting the refugees and other victims of the conflict. 


The National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA appealed repeatedly to 
the US Administration and Congress not to abandon sanctions as a means to 
obtain an end to the occupation of Kuwait, warning against the rapidly 
escalating military response of the US government to the crisis and the 
apparently open-ended nature of US military involvement in the region. A 
delegation of US church leaders travelled to Iraq and other states of the region 
in an expression of ecumenical concern and solidarity. 


The Canadian Council of Churches issued similar appeals to its own govern- 
ment and also sent a delegation to the region, meeting with leaders of churches 
and of other religious faith communities. 


The Conference of European Churches (CEC) and national councils of 
churches in Europe warned against acceptance of the inevitability of war, recall- 
ing the conviction of the European churches, expressed at the European 
Ecumenical Assembly (Basel, 1989) that war is against the will of God and that 
everything should be done to further peaceful resolution of conflicts. 


The Latin America Council of Churches (CLAI) urged the UN to redouble 
efforts for a peaceful solution, and churches in Asia, Africa, the Caribbean and 
the Pacific drew attention to the grave effects of the crisis on their nations and 
cautioned governments against military or economic support for efforts to 
achieve a military solution. 


The Widening Effects of the Conflict in the Middle East 


13. When Iraq refused to withdraw from Kuwait, massive forces of the coalition led 
by the United States were deployed in the Gulf and three months later began bombing 
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both Kuwait and Iraq. Iraq launched missiles on Israel, some of which fell in Palestinian 
areas. This has caused fear and suffering in Israel, which has not retaliated. But it has 
imposed a blanket curfew in the Occupied Territories, further worsening the already 
desperate plight of Palestinians who feel unprotected, abandoned by the world com- 
munity and fear for their future, and heightening tensions in the whole region. 


14. Lebanon’s hard-won, fragile peace was disrupted as missiles were launched on 
Israel from its territory. Israel retaliated with a renewal of heavy punitive bombing raids 
on Lebanese towns and villages. This has placed further obstacles in the way of the 
Lebanese government and army in their efforts to establish their authority over this 
strife-torn land. 


15. Smouldering fires of tension throughout the region have been fanned as countries 
from the northern limits of the Middle East to the Horn of Africa. Turkey, Iran, Jordan, 
Sudan and others have been drawn into the sphere of confrontation. Indeed, the whole 
of the region, including Iraq, is armed with huge arsenals of the most modern weaponry, 
much of it provided by the governments and industries of countries participating in the 
coalition forces. The whole of the Middle East is a powder-keg which could explode ina 
moment. And with the presence of chemical, biological and nuclear weaponry in and 
around the region a conflagration could rapidly escape the confines of the Gulf. 


16. All wars have serious side effects, but the oil spillage which has already occurred 
in the Gulf, and the estimated consequences for the global warming of the earth’s 
atmosphere should the oil wells of Kuwait, Iraq and Saudi Arabia be set ablaze, show 
that the potential of this war for widespread, even global ecological destruction is 
exceptional. 


The Global Implications of the War 


17. In fact, the war already has global impact. Among its chief victims have been the 
poor nations of the world, many of whom are already beset by internal conflicts and 
massive foreign debt. 


18. Their peoples were among the first to suffer. Workers in the Middle East from 
countries like Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, the Philippines, India and Korea were either trap- 
ped in war zones or forced to flee under excruciating circumstances. The war has added 
to the drain on these nations’ economies, some of which depended heavily on remit- 
tances — from their nationals employed in the region — which have now been cut off. 


19. The war has dealt a massive economic blow to much of the developing world, 
eliminating major markets for primary exports, causing prices for fuels and petroleum 
products and for basic foodstuffs like rice and grain to skyrocket, and making the cost 
of other essential imports prohibitive for the poor. 


20. The war has led to new acts and threats of terrorism in several parts of the world. 
21. The war has fanned the flames of religious, ethnic and regional conflicts in many 


countries, especially in Asia, seriously destabilizing some and giving rise to violent con- 
flicts in others. 
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22. The preoccupation of the global mass media, governments, and international 
institutions with the war in the Gulf has distracted attention from efforts to resolve other 
armed conflicts raging around the world and from other massive human tragedies. It is 
estimated, for example, that some 20 million people are on the brink of starvation and 
death in the African countries of Sudan, Ethiopia, Somalia, Angola, Mozambique and 
Liberia. At this time of war, much of the world has turned a deaf ear to their cries for 
help. 


The United Nations, the Gulf War, and the ‘‘New World Order’’ 


23. The World Council of Churches promoted the formation of the United Nations 
and through representatives of the member churches it was present when the Charter 
was adopted. Since the Amsterdam Assembly (1948) it has supported the UN and, 
especially through its Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, a leading 
non-governmental organization in consultative status with the Economic and Social 
Council, the WCC has contributed to the success of the UN and its related agencies. 


24. The achievements of the United Nations over the years have been notable in many 
fields. Even during the past decade of the greatest neglect by the major powers, it con- 
tinued to lay the groundwork for a role in the peaceful resolution of international con- 
flicts. Much of this work came to fruition after 1985 when the UN was instrumental in 
negotiating an end to the Iran-Iraq war, the war in Afghanistan, and a settlement of the 
long-standing dispute over Namibia and guiding it to independence; brought closer the 
end of apartheid in South Africa through the application of comprehensive sanctions; 
and played a new, more energetic role in promoting the settlement of regional conflicts 
in Central America and elsewhere. 


25. The words of the late Bishop Bell at the First Assembly (Amsterdam, 1948) remain 
pertinent, however. ‘‘International law’’, he said, ‘‘clearly requires international institu- 
tions for its effectiveness. These institutions, if they are to command respect and 
obedience of nations, must come to grips with international problems on their own 
merits and not primarily in the light of national interests... The United Nations was 
designed to promote friendly relations among the nations. Its purposes in these respects 
deserve the support of Christians. But unless the nations surrender a greater measure of 
national sovereignty in the interest of the common good, they will be tempted to have 
recourse to war in order to enforce their claims:’ 


26. The churches and the general public in most parts of the world supported the 
initial actions of the UN Security Council in condemning the invasion of Kuwait and the 
application of sanctions to enforce its call for Iraq’s withdrawal from this occupied 
country. They would very much have preferred that the United Nations itself had taken 
all decisions and the limited actions necessary to end the aggression. Unfortunately 
member nations have not yet empowered the UN for such a role. 


27. By adopting Security Council resolution 678, which authorized ‘‘member states ... 
to use all necessary means to implement previous resolutions’’, the UN placed itself in 
danger of being blamed for being unduly dependent upon a powerful nation or group of 
nations and for appearing to authorize a large-scale war which is not in the interests of 
an international order of peace based on law. 
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28. The question of how major international decisions are made has become one of 
pressing urgency in the world today. The lessons learned from the way this first major 
world crisis in the post-Cold War era has been handled by the international community 
demand a critical examination of the emerging new world order. No one government or 
group of governments should either take or be allowed to take primary responsibility for 
the resolution of major conflicts beyond their own borders. 


29. For the Security Council or the Secretary-General, in the exercise of his good 
offices, to be for some reason unable to act independently and in the true spirit of the 
UN Charter would be unacceptable. The community of nations cannot afford such a 
weakening of the UN system. For the sake of world peace, for the sake of the rule of law, 
for the sake of the authority of the United Nations, its position as guarantor of a com- 
prehensive international peace order must be strengthened. 


30. It is imperative, for the sake of world peace, the rule of law, and the credibility 
of the United Nations, that the parties to the Gulf War cease immediately the hostilities 
and invest their efforts in the pursuit of a negotiated peace. 


31. For the sake of all peoples it is time to build a new world order of justice, the 
foundation stone of peace : 


a. a world economic order which ends the domination and exploitation of the 
poor by the rich; 


b. information and communication systems which — as the World Convocation 
on Justice, Peace and the Integrity of Creation (JPIC) (Seoul, 1990), said — 
offer all peoples truth in place of distortion, and media disposed to peace rather 
than violence; and which redress the concentration of control over global com- 
munications media in the hands of a few powerful nations and corporations; 


¢. anenvironmental order which respects the integrity of God’s creation and con- 
trols the industrialized nations’ insatiable thirst for oil — a major source of 
global conflict, as this war shows, and of widespread damage to the environ- 
ment — and leads them to adopt new energy policies which promote conserva- 
tion. 


The Impact of Racism and Intolerance 


32. The war in the Gulf reveals the tragic impact of racism on both the international 
and domestic policies of nations from which indigenous peoples are often the first to 
suffer. : 


33. Internationally, there is a shocking rise in discrimination against persons of 
Arab nationality, background or appearance. In the name of ‘‘national security’’ and 
‘‘prevention of terrorism’’, many are subjected to systematic humiliation, harassment, 
preventive detention, and open threat of physical harm by both state authorities and 
private groups in many nations around the world. 


34. Anti-Muslim intolerance is on the increase in many Western countries, fed by the 
portrayal of Islam as an inherently menacing religion. As a result, many Muslims feel 
humiliated and angry, and the future of Christian-Muslim relations — so crucial to 
peace and harmony in many parts of the world — risks being gravely affected. At a time 
when there are manifestations of anti-semitism in a number of countries, many Jews feel 
great anguish. 
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35. A disproportionate burden is being imposed on racial and ethnic minorities in 
this war. According to Unites States Department of Defense estimates, for example, 
25% of US troops deployed in the Gulf (and 29% of ground forces and 55% of women 
in uniform) are Black. Yet African-Americans comprise only slightly more than 11% of 
the civilian population over the age of 16. Corresponding figures for other racial or 
ethnic minority groups are not readily available, but it is safe to assume that Native 
Americans and persons of Hispanic background are similarly over-represented in the 
fighting forces. Concern rises for a generation of Black, Hispanic and Native American 
youth endangered by intense, endemic poverty, inadequate health care, the ever-rising 
incidence of AIDS, and the impact of drugs and drug-related crime. Now, many of those 
who joined the military in search of education, stable employment and a way out of 
these dangers, are at peril in the Gulf. 


The Situation and Role of Women 


36. This particular conflict and the long-standing institutions of war and militarism 
that feed it are created, controlled, and perpetuated by men. Some women may at times 
support military solutions to conflicts and, increasingly, women participate as soldiers. 
In the rare circumstances where women lead governments, some of them promote 
policies leading to war. But most women and children are victimized by war and 
militarism. They become refugees, objects of sexual violence by occupation forces, and 
they are trapped in the midst of violence. Women and children are also the majority of 
those who are deprived of basic necessities when resources from institutions that 
enhance life are diverted to those that destroy it. In contrast to this victimization by 
forces in which they have little meaningful participation, women are often at the heart of 
movements for peace with justice and other activities that promote creative non-violent 
resolution of conflict. And women have taken the lead in urging that adversaries be 
recognized as full human beings rather than being made objects in enemy images. 


The Impact on Youth 


37. Modern warfare takes a particularly terrible toll on youth and children. There are 
indications that the chief victims both of the occupation of Kuwait and of the bombing 
of Iraq in retaliation are many infants and children. Young people make up the bulk of 
the armed forces exposed to battle. The youth of this Assembly have expressed concern 
that young men and women from many countries are called to fight in the Middle East 
in a war not of their making, and that young people are among the first to suffer from 
the economic deprivation and strife it is causing. 


II. APPEALS AND AFFIRMATIONS 


38. Out of deep human concern for all these who are victimized by the war in the Gulf: 
the poor, the racially oppressed, women, youth, civilian victims, and those who out of 
loyalty or due to circumstances are engaged in conflict as members of the armed forces; 
out of our concern for justice, peace and the integrity of creation; and as an expression 
of our hope for a truly just, peaceful, democratic participatory world order and institu- 
tions able to govern and sustain it, we at the Seventh Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches (Canberra, February 1991) cry out : Stop the war ! Pursue the way of peace ! 


39. To the churches : 
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a. 


We urge you to be constant in prayer and pastoral care for the leaders of the na- 
tions and particularly for all those on every side caught up in or victimized by 
this tragic war : innocent civilians, those involved in the fighting, families and 
friends who grieve the separation or loss of their loved ones, and those who 
reject military service on grounds of conscience. 


We appeal especially to the churches in arms exporting and importing countries 
to press for immediate steps to control this trade in death and destruction. The 
more lethal the weapons and the larger their number, the greater the violence 
and destruction of wars and conflicts. This uncontrolled trade denies the 
sanctity of human life and defiles the planet. 


We reiterate the affirmation of the Sixth Assembly : ‘‘The churches today are 
called to confess anew their faith, and to repent for the times when Christians 
have remained silent in the face of injustice or threats to peace. The biblical 
vision of peace with justice for all, of wholeness, of unity for all God’s people is 
not one of several options for the followers of Christ. It is an imperative in our 
time?’ 


40. To the United Nations : 


a. 


b. 


We urge you to assert your role as peacemaker, peacekeeper, conciliator and 
negotiator. 


We urge you to act now, decisively, to stop the war and to return to the strict 
application of non-violent sanctions — without deadlines — against Iraq, 
whose actions are in violation of international law and have been widely con- 
demned by the nations. 


We urge you to reconvene the Security Council on a continuing, emergency 
basis, to map a new course for peaceful negotiation of the dispute between Iraq 
and Kuwait and of the other outstanding conflicts in the region. 


We urge you to move with all due speed to the convening of the International 
Peace Conference on the Middle East, called for by the 38th UN General 
Assembly (1983), to resolve the question of Palestine, to address the legitimate 
national rights of Palestinians to self-determination and an independent state 
of their own, and as a means to implement Security Council resolution 242 
(1967) which affirms the right of every state in the area, including Israel, ‘‘to live 
in peace within secure and recognized boundaries free from threats or acts of 
force?’ Meanwhile, we call for international protection for the Palestinian 
people under occupation until such an International Peace Conference has 
done its work. 


We also call for the initiation of a Conference on Peace, Security and Coopera- 
tion in the Middle East with the equal participation of all interested states and 
peoples as a further instrument for the achievement of a just and lasting settle- 
ment in the region which will bring about the mutual recognition of all states 
and effective guarantees for their security. 


We urge you to be consistent in your actions to ensure the compliance of the 
nations with United Nations resolutions, especially those others calling for an 
end to illegal occupation of territory in the region of the Middle East : the 
Palestinian territories occupied by Israel in 1967, Lebanon, and Cyprus. 
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41. 


To the nations and their leaders : 


a. 


We commend those nations who have exerted efforts to speak a negotiated solu- 
tion to this conflict both before and after the engagement of the war, and en- 
courage you to pursue them now with even greater vigour. 


We call urgently and insistently on both Iraq and the coalition forces led by the 
United States to cease fire immediately and to work for a negotiated solution of 
the Iraq-Kuwait dispute within the context of the United Nation. 


We urge all nations involved in the war to respect international norms for the 
protection of non-combatants in situations of armed conflicts. 


We appeal to the government of Iraq to signal its intention and offer guarantees 
that it will comply with Security Council resolution 660 by withdrawing com- 
pletely and unconditionally from the territory of Kuwait immediately upon the 
cessation of hostilities. 


We call upon all external powers to withdraw all forces from the Middle East — 
except those required to perform a peace-keeping role under UN command — 
as a means to help restore a climate propitious for the pursuit of a lasting settle- 
ment of the region’s conflicts. 


We appeal to the Government of Israel to lift the blanket curfew that has been 
imposed on the Occupied Territories since the war began. 


42. To peoples of other faiths : 


In the presence of the representatives of other faiths who have been our guests 
during this Assembly, we commit ourselves to refuse to be separated from 
brothers and sisters of other faiths as a result of this war, and to reject especially 
any effort to divide Christians, Muslims and Jews whose faiths originated in the 
Middle East, and to join with them in prayers and common endeavours for 
peace in anticipation of the day when all may live together in peace and mutual 
respect. 


43. Ever mindful that God rules with righteousness over all, we pray : 
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Come, Holy Spirit 
transform our lives, 
lift and sustain us in this day. 
Give wisdom and faith 
that we may know 
the great hope to which we are called. 
Come, Holy Spirit, 
renew the whole creation. 


APPENDIX I 


World Council of Churches Statements 


STATEMENT BY THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
ON IRAQ’S INVASION OF KUWAIT, 7 AUGUST 1990 


In concern for justice, and in respect of sovereignty of nations, the World Council of 
Churches opposes strongly the occupation of Kuwait by Iraq. 


While WCC supports the United Nations’ firm stand and action on Iraq, it is still 
very much eager to see the Arab League go further in its mediation to bring about a swift 
and just solution to this essentially regional conflict. 


As the situation in the Gulf area deteriorates, day by day, we call on all nations con- 
cerned to exercise patience and good will by refraining from use of force or show of 
force. 


The situation in this part of the world reminds us again today that the blocked peace 
process and the regional frustrations about the basic national issues are likely to be 
manifested in political and violent eruptions. The situation also tells us that lasting solu- 
tions to regional conflicts should be, first and foremost, in harmony with the sen- 
timents, needs and aspirations of the people of the region who are directly concerned. 
Effective and permanent political solutions are those ones which transcend pure 
economic and strategic interests. 


To the Almighty God we pray for the victims of this conflict and their families. 


Emilio Castro 
General Secretary 


LETTER FROM THE WCC GENERAL SECRETARY 
TO THE SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 
28 AUGUST 1990 


Dear Secretary-General, 


The World Council of Churches warmly welcomes and encourages your initiative to 
seek a negotiated solution to the Gulf crisis. 


The five resolutions adopted by the Security Council on the situation in the Gulf 


reflect international political will in an unprecedented manner and provide the basis for 
resolving the crisis. 
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They also express the international community’s support for the maintenance of 
peace and security in the region and its ardent desire to avert wars which will have 
catastrophic consequences. 


The Council supports your initiatives as it believes that negotiations under the 
auspices of the United Nations provide the best means to resolve the crisis. We recognize 
the importance of strengthening international public opinion in favour of a negotiated 
settlement. We are asking all our member churches to support you in prayer and to 
mobilize public opinion to sustain your endeavours. 


Yours sincerely, 


Emilio Castro 
General Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE STATEMENT ON THE GULF CRISIS, 


GRANVOLLEN, NORWAY, SEPTEMBER 1990 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting in Gran- 
vollen, Norway, from 22-29 September 1990 


affirms its unequivocal opposition to the Iraqi invasion and annexation of 
Kuwait as a clear violation of international law and supports the demand of the 
United Nations for the withdrawal of Iraq from Kuwait; 


expresses its profound concern and deepening anxiety about the massive 
military build-up and confrontation which can lead to a war in which weapons 
of mass destruction may be used with large-scale civilian casualties; 


supports sanctions as they provide the appropriate practical basis on which 
effective international action can be mobilized; 


appeals to all nations to act in accordance with the decisions of the UN Security 
Council and to explore all avenues for negotiations that will defuse the crisis, 
lead to a peaceful settlement and to the withdrawal of all foreign forces; 


appeals to the UN Security Council to ensure compliance with its relevant 
resolutions regarding the Occupied Territories, Lebanon and Cyprus, as it is 
essential that all these issues also are addressed vigorously in a new way which 
upholds international law to guarantee peace in the region; and 


urges the UN to take steps for the holding of an International Peace Conference 
on the Middle East with a broader framework for peaceful settlement of all 
outstanding issues. 


2) The Executive Committee 
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affirms that the holding of foreign nationals in Iraq and Kuwait as hostages is 
morally unacceptable and against international law, and 


appeals to the Iraqi government to permit and facilitate the departure of all 
foreign nationals who want to leave Iraq and Kuwait. 


3) 


4) 


5) 


The Executive Committee 


affirms that there is an international legal obligation binding upon the UN 
Security Council and the UN member states to ensure the availability in Iraq and 
Kuwait of supplies essential to the survival and health of the civilian populations 
and that a broad interpretation of the provision in the relevant Security Council 
resolution regarding food and medical supplies is called for; 


expresses concern about the plight of hundreds of thousands of migrant workers 
in Iraq and Kuwait and those in transit under difficult circumstances; and 


appeals to the Iraqi government, in view of the worsening food situation 
especially with regard to foreign workers in Iraq and Kuwait, to allow govern- 
ments of such nationals and humanitarian organizations to bring food and 
medicine to Iraq and Kuwait and distribute them. 


The Executive Committee calls upon member churches 


to urge their governments to seek a peaceful settlement to the Gulf crisis; 


to pay special attention to the humanitarian needs and to continue to support 
the WCC and Middle East Council of Churches in their programmes of 
assistance to the victims of the Gulf crisis; 


to continue to promote inter-religious dialogue especially in view of the fact that 
religious sentiments are misused in the current conflict; 


to uphold in their intercessions the people and churches in the Middle East and 
other countries affected in this difficult period; and 


to continue to pray and work for peace and justice. 


The Executive Committee recalls the act of covenant at the World Council of 
Churches’ Convocation on Justice, Peace and the Integrity of Creation in Seoul 
(March 1990) 


‘for a comprehensive notion of security that takes the legitimate interests of all 
nations and peoples into account... through the overcoming of the institution of 
war as a means to resolve conflicts and through the rejection and overcoming of 
the spirit, logic and practice of deterrence with weapons of mass destruction?’ 


LETTER FROM THE GENERAL SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT 


AND MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 21 DECEMBER 1990 


Your Excellencies, 


As the deadline set by the Security Council for Iraq’s withdrawal from Kuwait fast 
approaches, the World Council of Churches urges you to intensify efforts for a 
negotiated settlement of the Gulf crisis. 


We have stated our opposition to the invasion of Kuwait by Iraq and the holding of 
foreign nationals against their will. We are encouraged by the release of hostage and 
hope that negotiations will lead to the compliance by Iraq of other relevant Security 
Council resolutions. 
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There is mounting anxiety around the world and increasing fear in the region as the 
date 15th January 1991 approaches. We note that member states have been authorized to 
use “‘all necessary means’’ after that date to ensure Iraq’s compliance with the Security 
Council resolutions. 


If a war takes place it will have catastrophic consequences. Rather than solving 
problems it may create new ones and make the existing ones even more intractable. On 
the other hand, a negotiated solution to the Gulf crisis can pave the way for solutions of 
other outstanding problems in the region. 


Never before has the Security Council exercised such power and responsibility to 
maintain international peace and security in pursuance of the purposes of the United 
Nations. Therefore it is all the more important that the Security Council utilises its 
strength and prestige to explore all avenues to solve the Gulf crisis by political processes 
and thus avert a war. 


We believe that the Secretary-General has a unique role to play at this time to 
facilitate an effective negotiating process, and should be encouraged to use his good 
offices and to take new diplomatic initiatives to bring the main actors of this drama toa 
dialogical attitude. As the Christian community prepares to celebrate Christmas, we 
raise our prayers for peace and justice in the Gulf area. 


We support you in your efforts for peace and assure you of our highest considera- 
tion. 


May God bless you all ! 


Yours sincerely, 


Emilio Castro 
General Secretary 


LETTER FROM THE WCC GENERAL SECRETARY TO THE 
SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 7 JANUARY 1991 


Dear Secretary-General, 


With the deadline set by the UN for Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait just a week away 
from now, there is increasing anxiety and genuine consternation around the world about 
an imminent war. The churches around the world have affirmed their strong opposition 
to a war in the Gulf. 


The peoples of the world in whose name the United Nations was established look up 
to the UN to take immediate steps to prevent a catastrophic war. A war will only defeat 
the declared purpose of the UN Security Council ‘‘to restore international peace and 
security in the area’’. War on the scale now envisaged would be a terrible cataclysm for 
the whole of the Middle East and beyond. 
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We are confident that you are actively engaged in efforts to avert a military con- 
flagration. As you intensify those efforts to promote all necessary diplomatic initiatives 
for a negotiated settlement, we assure you of our highest consideration and our support 
and prayers for efforts for peace. 


Yours sincerely, 


Emilio Castro 
General Secretary 


LETTER FROM THE GENERAL SECRETARY TO THE MEMBERS 
OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 
15 JANUARY 1991 


Your Excellencies, 


As the Security Council meets today, just a few hours before the deadline set for the 
withdrawal of Iraqi forces from Kuwait, the World Council of Churches renews its 
appeal to take urgent steps to avert a war in the Gulf. 


At this crucial moment in history the peoples of the world in whose name the 
Charter of the UN was proclaimed turn to the Security Council with the expectation that 
it will fulfil ‘‘its primary responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and 
security’. It would be tragic if a war with catastrophic consequences is waged in the 
name of the United Nations, a war over the course of which the UN will have no control. 


It is incumbent upon the Security Council even at this eleventh hour to explore and 
pursue peaceful means to attain its objectives in the Gulf, in the true spirit of the UN 
Charter. 


People around the world are praying for peace at this time. We hope that the Security 
Council will seize this moment in history to attain peace. 


Assuring you of our highest consideration. 


Yours sincerely, 


Emilio Castro 
General Secretary 
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APPEAL BY THE GENERAL SECRETARY TO 
PRESIDENT GEORGE BUSH AND PRESIDENT SADDAM HUSSEIN, 
16 JANUARY 1991 


Your Excellencies, 


At this moment when the world faces an imminent military conflagration with the 
most devastating consequences, the World Council of Churches appeals to you both to 
pursue all possible steps and initiatives to avert a war. We urge you not to rush to war, to 
show flexibility and explore avenues of negotiation. 


One of the most crucial decisions affecting humankind in this century is in your 
hands. Even at this hour peace can be sought. It is never late to make peace. There is no 
deadline for peace. We join with millions of people of different faiths around the world 
in continuous intercessions and prayers for peace. 


Emilio Castro 
General Secretary 


STATEMENT BY THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 17 JANUARY 1991 


1. This is asad moment in history. A war of ominous dimensions and unpredictable 
consequences has begun in the Gulf. It is a war that will cause unimaginable human suf- 
fering. 


2. The World Council of Churches deplores the US government’s decision to initiate 
hostilities. It regrets that the United Nations failed to find peaceful means to resolve the 
Gulf Crisis and that the war is justified on the basis of a UN Security Council resolution. 
The Council regrets that the Iraqi government did not respond to international appeals. 


3. The Council calls for an immediate cease-fire and cessation of hostilities. It appeals 
to all parties to initiate negotiations to seek a just, equitable and peaceful solution. It 
urges the UN Security Council to regain its primary responsibility ‘‘for the maintenance 
of international peace and security’’. In seeking a resolution to the conflict it is essential 
that other outstanding issues in the region including Palestine and Cyprus are addressed 
vigorously and in a just and credible manner. 


4. The Council appeals to all the nations involved not to employ any weapons of 
mass destruction, especially chemical, biological or nuclear. It urges all parties to abide 
strictly by international humanitarian law in times of armed conflict, referred to as the 
‘‘Geneva Convention’’ and to guarantee the strict application of international 
standards for the protection of refugees. 


5. The Council calls upon member churches 
—  topray and joinin prayers with people of other faiths for a speedy end to the war, 
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—  toexpress our pastoral concern to all victims and all those at risk and to all who 
make decisions which affect the course of the war, 

— to seek to provide humanitarian assistance to displaced persons, refugees and 
other victims and to support the efforts of the World Council of Churches and 
the Middle East Council of Churches, 

— tocontinue to promote inter-religious dialogue especially because of prevailing 
perceptions of the conflict in religious terms. 


6. It is just on the eve of the Assembly of the World Council of Churches, gathering 
with the prayer ‘‘Come Holy Spirit, Renew the Whole Creation’’, that this tragedy has 
taken place. This prayer assumes special significance at this moment in history. The 
Spirit summons us today to our sacred duty of interceding for the world to be builders of 
peace and defenders of the creation. 


Emilio Castro 
General Secretary 


LETTER FROM THE GENERAL SECRETARIES OF WCC, CEC, 
WARC AND LWF TO THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 4 APRIL 1991 


Dear Mr. Secretary-General, 


We are deeply troubled by reports of the indiscriminate killing of civilians at the 
hands of the Iraqi military in the Kurdish region of that country. We encourage you to 
take immediate action to investigate these reports. 


We ask you to give serious consideration to sending a United Nations monitoring 
and peace-keeping force to the area in which the massacres are reported to be taking 
place in order to provide guaranteed protection to the civilian population. 


We are also concerned about the large number of people, many children and elderly 
among them, who are presently fleeing into the countryside and seeking refuge in 
neighbouring countries. Reports indicate that there is no adequate provision for their 
most basic needs. With utmost urgency we appeal to the United Nations to provide a 
mechanism for a coordinated response to the sufferirig of the civilian population. 


Be assured that we support your efforts. Our member churches around the world 
stand ready to respond to requests to assist in the humanitarian care of civilians from the 
Kurdish and other regions of Iraq during this time of crisis. 


Respectfully, 

Emilio Castro Milan Opocensky 

General Secretary General Secretary 

World Council of Churches World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
Jean Fischer Gunnar Staalsett 

General Secretary General Secretary 

Conference of European Churches Lutheran World Federation 
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APPENDIX II 


Middle East Council of Churches Statements 


MECC GENERAL SECRETARY’S APPEAL FOR PEACE IN THE GULF, 
24 AUGUST 1990 


We had hoped that the disputes between Iraq and Kuwait would be resolved through 
political negotiations and that Iraq would not choose to resort to a military action con- 
sidered a defiance to international legitimacy by the League of the Arab States and the 
United Nations. The crisis, the subsequent foreign intervention, and the resulting 
possible use of weapons of mass annthilation, are threatening the region with 
devastating destruction and death. 


Nevertheless, as people of hope, we continue to believe that further calamity and 
human suffering can be avoided and an equitable solution to the crisis still be achieved. 
Our trust is rooted in our faith and in our peoples creative spiritual potential and their 
aspiration for human integrity and peace. 


We, therefore, urge all nations involved to refrain from any military escalation or 
action which are bound to exacerbate the present highly volatile situation, and to seek 
peaceful negotiations in compliance with the principles of international law and the 
relevant UN resolutions. 


These nations are also required to act not only in protection of their interests in oil 
and power, but primarily in consideration to the history of the Middle East people, and 
in peace. This requires serious attention to the people’s despair and frustration caused 
by consecutive failures to bring about a just solution to the Middle East conflict, and 
demands correctives to double standards and self-centered Western policies in the 
region. Consequently UN resolutions, not only the ones related to the Iraq-Kuwait ques- 
tion but also those referring to Palestine, Lebanon, Cyprus and the Middle East in 
general, need urgent implementation for lasting peace in the region. 


We urge all leaders of the Arab states and popular movements to seize every oppor- 
tunity to find solutions to the present crisis that would preserve Arab unity and coopera- 
tion. This is crucial, not only to face the requirements of democracy and development in 
our poverty stricken societies, but also because of the challenge posed by the Israeli 
occupation of Arab lands and the ambitions of great powers in the region. 


We, therefore, call upon our churches and all people of faith to pray for Iraq, Kuwait 
and all neighbouring countries, and that all human beings there, of whatever nationality 
be spared further suffering. Human life is God’s gift and should not be sacrified by con- 
flicts between rulers or confrontation between nations. 


We appeal to churches to prevail upon their governments to respect the moral re- 
quirements necessary for the maintenance of peace and prevention of war; to combat 
the irrational reactions and blind emotionalism in their societies with regard to the Gulf 
Crisis; and to provide humanitarian assistance to all those in need. 
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May God make us enter, with all nations and peoples, a new time in the Middle East, 
a time of transformation into a new life in faithfulness to Him, when hatred is replaced 
by love, violence by dialogue, condemnation by forgiveness, self-centeredness by sharing 
and war by peace. 


“*Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called children of God’’ (Matt. 5:9). 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE OF THE DELEGATION FROM 
THE CANADIAN COUNCIL OF CHURCHES AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
BEIRUT, LEBANON, 20 JANUARY 1991 


1. Alarmed at the tragic dimensions of the Gulf War, we join in calling for an 
immediate cessation of hostilities. This war only adds to the suffering in the region and 
frustrates further the fulfilment of justice on which true peace depends. 


2. We join the churches of the Middle East in praying for the victims of this war and 
those still at risk — civilians and military personnel — and for the authorities of the 
United Nations and all the states involved, urging them to return to negotiations and to 
withdraw all their troops, the Iraqis from Kuwait, but also coalition forces from the 
region. 


3. The churches of the Middle East remind us that if a comprehensive and lasting 
peace is our aim we should not only seek a resolution of the disastrous conflict in the 
Gulf. It is essential that other fundamental and outstanding issues in the region be 
addressed vigorously and in a just and credible manner. Otherwise, major insecurities 
will remain in the aftermath of the ongoing fighting. We therefore join in calling for a 
process toward an international peace conference on outstanding conflicts including 
Palestine, Lebanon, and Cyprus. 


4. Peace cannot be imposed through war, through superiority in technological 
weapons of mass annihilation, or through attempts to balance military powers or 
interests of states. Such approaches will keep the states of the region in a situation of in- 
security, and will force them to waste their resources on military preparedness and 
weapons of still more destruction, instead of the just distribution of resources and 
investment in the development of the Middle East’s people and societies. 


5. At this critical moment in the history of the region, and facing these dark days of 
war, the solidarity between our respective churches, and the solidarity between the 
victims of war of whatever nationality, is a moral power against war and a sign of hope 
for the harmony and peace that is the promise of all the children of Abraham — 
Muslims, Christians, and Jews in the region. 


6. The Middle East Council of Churches appeals to the churches of Canada to join | 


in the confident and persistent struggle for peace and to pray that hatred be replaced by 
love, selfishness by sharing, and war by peace. 
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APPENDIX III 


Statements from the Churches in the USA 


A MESSAGE OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN THE USA ON THE GULF AND MIDDLE EAST CRISIS, 
16 NOVEMBER 1990 


THEOLOGICAL AND MORAL IMPERATIVE 


I, therefore, the prisoner in the Lord, beg you to lead a life worthy of the calling 
to which you have been called, with all humility and gentleness, with patience, 
bearing with one another in love, making every effort to maintain the unity of 
the Spirit in the bonds of peace. (Eph. 4:1-3) 


Throughout the history of the church, the question of the admissibility of war as a 
means of resolving disputes has been a source of differences, and at times division, in the 
body of Christ. Among our own communions, there is a wide diversity of approaches to 
this question. For all Christians, however, war is a sign of the sinful human condition, of 
human alienation from God, of alienation between human beings who are all children 
of God. 


We stand at a unique moment in human history, when all around us seemingly 
impregnable walls are being broken down and deep historical enmities are being healed. 
And yet, ironically, at such amoment, our own nation seems to be poised at the brink of 
war in the Middle East. ‘‘What then are we to say about these things ?’’ (Romans 8:31) 


The quest for peace and the quest for Christian unity, which is the very reason for 
our existence as a Council, are intimately related. As churches seeking to recover our 
unity, we are called to be the salt and leaven of our societies. Together with other faith 
communities, we are called to address moral and spiritual dimensions in the debate ona 
national policy that seems to be careening toward war. Believing that Christ is our peace, 
we cannot do other than to strive to be the incarnation of creation’s cry for peace. 


UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


Two months ago, on 14 September 1990, the Executive Coordinating Committee of 
the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the USA addressed a message to its 
member communions on the Gulf Crisis. That message condemned Iraq’s invasion and 
occupation of Kuwait, raised serious questions about the decision of the US government 
to send troops to the Gulf region and about the growing magnitude of US presence, 
noting that the extent of the commitment of US forces and weaponry was the largest 
since the Vietnam War. Since then, the US has more than doubled the number of troops 
sent to the region to a number approaching a half million persons. 
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The message also questioned the apparent open-ended nature of US military 
involvement in the Middle East and the failure on the part of the administration clearly 
to state its goals. President Bush and administration officials have done little to clarify 
either of these points. Indeed the rationales offered for the steady expansion of US 
presence have often been misleading and sometimes even contradictory. Early state- 
ments that US forces had been deployed for the defense of Saudi Arabia or the enforce- 
ment of UN sanctions have been supplanted by suggestions of broader goals, including 
expulsion of Iraqi forces from Kuwait by military means, or even offensive action 
against Iraq itself. The nation still has not been told in clear and certain terms what 
would be required for the withdrawal of US troops. 


THE PROSPECT OF WAR 


The initial response of the NCCC/USA was carefully measured, recognizing the 
magnitude of the injustice inflicted by Iraq against Kuwait, and the unprecedented 
reliance by the US on the mechanisms of the UN. In contrast, the US administration in- 
creasingly prepares for war, a war that could lead to the loss of tens of thousands of lives 
and the devastation of the region. Such talk has given rise to widespread speculation in 
our country, in the Middle East and elsewhere that the United States will initiate war. 


In the face of such reckless rhetoric and imprudent behavior, as representatives of 
churches in the United States we feel that we have a moral responsibility publicly and 
unequivocally to oppose actions that could have such dire consequences. 


THE WIDER IMPLICATIONS 


Our earlier messge also pointed out that the active US effort to implement United 
Nations Security Council resolutions relating to the occupation of Kuwait by Iraq stand 
in marked contrast to US negligence regarding the implementation of Security Council 
resolutions 242 and 338. These call for the withdrawal of Israeli troops from the ter- 
ritories occupied in the 1967 war and the convening of an international conference to 
resolve the Israeli-Palestinian issue. There has also been negligence regarding the 
implementation of Security Council resolutions 353, 360 and 361 which call for the 
withdrawal ‘‘without delay’’ of Turkish troops from Cyprus and solving the problems 
of the island through negotiations. 


During the intervening weeks the situation in the Israeli-Occupied Territories has, in 
fact, worsened. The US government’s condemnation of the massacre on the Haram al- 
Sharif/Temple Mount and its endorsement of a UN mission to the Occupied Territories 
was a welcome departure from past policies. The failure of the US government to take 
any substantive measures to oppose the Israeli occupation, however, weakens the effect 
of its appropriate outrage over Iraqi aggression against Kuwait. The region cries out for 
a US policy that seeks to redress all cases of injustice, including those of Israel and 
Palestine, Lebanon and Cyprus. 


THE DANGERS OF MILITARIZATION 
The presence of US troops in the Middle East has led to an expansion of the military | 
capacity of an already grossly over-militarized region. The proposed billions of dollars 


of arms sales to Saudi Arabia, the forgiveness of military debts to Egypt and Israel and 
the supplying of both with new and more sophisticated weaponry, combined with a 
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seeming lack of initiative to resolve the region’s unsettled disputes, can only be seen as 
morally irresponsible. 


THE PRICE OF WAR 


The price of war and the preparation for further conflict is already being paid in 
human terms. Hundreds of thousands of foreign workers and their families have been 
compelled to leave Kuwait and Iraq, creating enormous strains on the Kingdom of 
Jordan and the Republic of Egypt and, ultimately on the societies to which they are 
returning. 


The cost of the current US military presence in the Gulf is estimated at $ 1 billion per 
month. This ‘‘extra-budgetary expenditure’ is once again likely to reduce further the 
nation’s capacity to address human needs in our own society. Thus, among the early 
victims of this tragic engagement will certainly be the growing number of the poor, 
homeless, sick and elderly. The corrosive effects on our own nation will be felt especially 
by racial/ethnic communities who make up a disproportionate number both of the poor 
and those who are on the front lines of military confrontation. 


We are appalled by the past and present behavior of the regime in Iraq, one which has 
previously enjoyed US support. But the demonization of the Iraqi people and their 
leader has led to an increased incidence of defamation of or discrimination against 
persons of Arab descent or appearance. 


A NEW WORLD ORDER 


We stand on the threshhold of a ‘‘new world order’’. Indeed, the near unanimous 
condemnation by the nations of the world of Iraq’s illegal occupation of its neighbor, 
Kuwait, shows the promise of a new approach to the vocation of peacemaking for which 
the United Nations was created 45 years ago. There are present in this moment seeds 
either of a new era of international cooperation under the rule of international law or of 
rule based upon superior power, which holds the prospect of continuing dehumanizing 
chaos. 


Our churches have long sought to nurture and bring to fruition the seeds of hope. 
The power we would invoke is not the power of the gun, nor is it the power of wealth and 
affluence; we would invoke the power of the cross and the resurrection, symbols for us of 
love and hope. As Christians in the US we must witness against weak resignation to the 
illogical pursuit of militarism and war. We must witness to our belief in the capacity of 
human beings and human societies to seek and achieve reconciliation. 


The General Board of the NCCC/USA commends this message to the churches, all 
Christians, and persons of other faiths, inviting them to join with us in continuing 
prayer and urgent action to avert war in the Persian/Arabian Gulf region, and to join in 
the quest for a just and durable peace in the Middle East. 


RESOLUTION ON THE GULF AND MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 
The General Board of the National Council of Churches, meeting in Portland, 


Oregon, 14-16 November 1990, recognizing its solidarity with the Christians of the 
Middle East and with the Middle East Council of Churches, 
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Urges the government of Iraq to release immediately all those citizens of other 
nations being held against their will in Kuwait or Iraq and to withdraw immediately its 
troops and occupation forces from Kuwait. 


Calls for the continued rigorous application of the sanctions against Iraq authorized 
by the United Nations Security Council until such time as it withdraws its forces from 
Kuwait. 


Reiterates its opposition to the withholding of food and medicine as a weapon 
against civilian populations. 


Encourages the Secretary-General of the United Nations to exercise fully his own 
good offices in pursuit of a rapid negotiated resolution of the present conflict in the 
Gulf. 


Calls upon the President and US Congress to pursue every means for a negotiated 
political solution to the crisis in the Gulf, including direct negotiations with Iraq. 


Reiterates support for the convening under UN auspices of an international con- 
ference for a comprehensive peace in the Middle East, as a means of implementing 
United Nations Security Council resolutions on Israel and Palestine, Lebanon and 
Cyprus, recognizing that the present crisis cannot be isolated from the unresolved issues 
of the region as a whole. 


Calls for an immediate halt to the build-up and the withdrawal of US troops from 
the Gulf region except those which might be required and explicitly recommended by the 
Security Council of the United Nations in accordance with the relevant provisions of the 
United Nations Charter. 


Calls upon the US government to give leadership to the institution of an immediate 
and complete embargo under UN auspices on arms transfers to the Middle East. 


Calls upon member communions, congregations, local and regional ecumenical 
agencies and individuals to make peace in the Middle East a paramount and urgent 
priority for prayer, study and action. 


Expresses its profound gratitude for the witness of the Middle East Council of 
Churches and commits itself to continued partnership with the MECC in its efforts for 
peace, justice and development. 


Requests the President and General Secretary to engage in dialogue and to co- 
ordinate where possible and appropriate with the National Conference of Catholic 
Bishops and Evangelical Organizations with regard to the development of statements or 
actions in an effort to provide a common Christian witness. 


Requests the President and General Secretary to communicate this resolution to the 
President and Secretary of State, to the members of Congress, to the President of Iraq, 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, the World Council of Churches, and to — 
the Middle East Council of Churches. 
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LETTER OF CHURCH LEADERS TO PRESIDENT BUSH 
ON THE CRISIS IN THE PERSIAN GULF, 29 NOVEMEBR 1990 


We are leaders of Orthodox and Protestant churches in the United States that enjoy 
close relationships with sister Christian communities in the Middle East. 


We are convinced that war as a means of settling international disputes is in conflict 
with the teachings of our faith. 


We are deeply concerned that the Persian Gulf crisis is leading our nation steadily 
toward war. 


We are anxious that justice be done and peace prevail throughout the Middle East. 


We therefore call on you, Mr. President, to do the following : 


1. Pursue every means for a negotiated political solution to the crisis in the Persian 
Gulf. We believe that the temptation to impose a unilateral military solution threatens to 
undermine the remarkable international consensus achieved in response to the crisis. 
Rhetoric that demonizes and stereotypes entire nations and that inflames popular 
opinion must be resisted. 


2. Declare clearly the interests of the United States in increasing its military deploy- 
ment to the region. If we are preparing for war, the American people must understand 
the reasons — particularly if economic and geopolitical interests are determining our 
presence. We do not believe Congress has debated adequately the options before our 
nation. 


3. Withdraw US military forces from the region, except those required by the United 
Nations to maintain peace and security. The presence of our forces threatens good rela- 
tions with the Arab states and peoples. We particularly question any long-term- 
unilateral police role for our country, recognizing that the continued presence of US 
military forces would be an affront to many persons in the region. 


4. Support an international conference to deal with all areas of conflict in the 
Middle East. As long as relevant United Nations resolutions on Israel and Palestine, 
Lebanon and Cyprus remain unimplemented, justice will be left undone and peace re- 
main unattainable. The Persian Gulf crisis cannot be isolated from the larger conflicts in 
the region, even if it must be dealt with first. 


We unequivocally condemn the aggression against a sovereign state and support the 
sanctions of the United Nations (excepting, for humanitarian purposes, food and 
medicines) against the aggressor. At the same time, we believe that resorting to war to 
force a solution on the issue would be disastrous in its human and environmental cost. 


Mr. President, as religious leaders we will oppose a unilateral use of military force in 
the Persian Gulf. 
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Many of our churches have already expressed the concerns addressed to you in this 
letter, often joining in ecumenical statements to do so. We share in the general consensus 
of those statements, and we seek to meet with you to present our concerns face to face. 


It is our prayer that in meeting with you, Mr. President, we, together with other 
citizens of good will, can assist in the achievement of a just and peaceful resolution of 
the crisis. 


Bishop Vinton Anderson, Moderator 
Black Church Liaison Committee of the World Council of Churches 
The Rev. Dr. James E. Andrews, Stated Clerk 
The Presbyterian Church (USA) 
The Rt. Rev. Khajag Barsamian, Primate 
Diocese of the Armenian Church of America 
The Most Rev. Edmond L. Browning, Presiding Bishop 
The Episcopal Church 
The Rev. Joan Brown Campbell, General Secretary-Elect 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA 
The Rev. Herbert W. Chilstrom, Bishop 
The Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
The Rev. Dr. John O. Humbert, General Minister and President 
The Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) in the US and Canada 
His Eminence Archbishop Iakovos, Primate 
Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America 
The Very Rev. Leonid Kishkovsky, President 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA 
The Rev. Dr. Donald E. Miller, General Secretary 
The Church of the Brethren 
The Rev. Edwin G. Mulder, General Secretary 
The Reformed Church in America 
Dr. Patricia J. Rumer, General Director 
Church Women United 
Metropolitan Philip Saliba, Primate 
Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North America 
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APPENDIX IV 


Statements from the Churches in the United Kingdom 


STATEMENT BY SENIOR REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 3 JANUARY 1991 


The Gulf Crisis is sliding dangerously into an assumption that war is inevitable. 
Political voices seem to be saying that there is no other way. Consequently the general 
population while horrified by the prospect see themselves as the victims of events. We do 
not believe that this ought to be the case. War within the next few weeks is not the only 
possible option. Indeed it is no answer at all since it would create more problems than it 
solved. 


It would not save Kuwait, it would destroy it. The cost in human life and material 
would be far greater than anything that has already been inflicted by Iraq or is likely to 
be in the near future. It is estimated that war would bring one million civilian casualties 
with 100,000 deaths. 


The consequent destabilisation of relationships throughout the Middle East would 
create potentially much more serious conflicts. 


The Gulf Crisis, insofar as it represents an attempt to control scarce resources is like- 
ly to be replicated in many places as world population increases and the demand for 
energy and water builds up. If in this case we revert, we will set a dangerous precedent for 
the future. 


It is argued that if the combined will of the United Nations falls to expel Saddam 
Hussein from Kuwait then it will appear to be a paper tiger. All are agreed that in the 
long term Iraq’s aggression must not be allowed to pay off end so offer an encourage- 
ment to future military adventures. The question is how the UN resolutions are to be en- 
forced, is there an alternative to war if the deadline of 15 January is ignored ? UN 
resolution 678 does not specify military action but only authorises the use of “‘all 
necessary means’’. 


Over the last 45 years lessons have been learned of how to handle conflict without 
resorting to war. In the East-West confrontation, the USSR invaded Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Afghanistan, the USA has taken military action to secure its own 
political advantage. Strong condemnations have followed such aggression, but neither 
side has moved to armed warfare. Other much slower processes have been invoked. In 
the end a mixture of high military readiness, adept crisis management, economic and 
moral pressure and finally patient negotiation have achieved change. 


Iraq is in no way a super-power and is now being subjected to unprecedented 
economic pressure through almost universally applied sanctions. Although they have 
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only been imposed for 4 months, their effects are already serious. It is estimated by the 
CIA that 97% of its exports are blocked. Imports are similarly inhibited. For the time 
being Iraq is politically isolated. These pressures backed by the presence of Allied Forces 
in the Gulf, should be given full scope to persuade Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait. This 
should be followed by the offer of negotiations on all the issues involved. If the UN can 
be the agent of this resolution of the crisis it will have an enhanced claim to be heard in 
future conflicts. 


By contrast the military option offers a potentially long drawn-out conflict involv- 
ing massive casualties and ecological damage. It is almost impossible to predict the 
climatic effect of burning oil-wells or the dangers from the use of chemical, biological 
or, worst of all, nuclear weapons. The estimate of expected military casualties is 314,000, 
with 63,000 dead. 


The longer the conflict lasts the less likely is the solidarity of the United Nations to 
persist. The Arab world may well produce a number of allies for President Hussein. 
Although there is a resistance to coupling the present crisis with the Palestinian issue, 
once hostilities begin Israel may be brought in by the military action of Iraq. 


It has been argued that Western public opinion would not tolerate the cost of a long- 
term strategy of containment and deterrence. Responsible decision-makers must weigh 
this against the toll of human life, the misery of refugees, the economic disruption of the 
region and the expenditure incurred by our own societies which would be the conse- 
quence of war. 


The unhelpful parallels which are drawn between this crisis and the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1938 lead to the false conclusion that a surgical strike now is the brave 
and far-sighted option. We believe that the complexity of the present situation requires 
the moral stamina of a statesmanship which can resist the short-term appeal of the 
military option in favour of the patient pursuit of the political solution which will 
safeguard the future. 


STATEMENT BY THE HOUSE OF BISHOPS 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ON THE GULF CRISIS, 
15 JANUARY 1991 


‘“We all stand before God at a time of grave crisis. At midnight tonight the deadline 
in UN Security Council resolution 678 runs out. Thereafter, member states are authoris- 
ed to use ‘‘all necessary means”’ to uphold resolution 660 and the subsequent resolu- 
tions. 


‘“We believe that the UN Security Council resolutions provide the proper framework 
for resolving the Gulf Crisis and we commend the British Government for its consistent 
support of these resolutions. The government was right to respond to the Saudi request 
for direct military assistance in the face of Iraqi aggression. 
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‘Christians are called to be peacemakers, to pray for peace and to believe that every 
reasonable prospect of a just and peaceful solution must be exhausted before resort to 
war. We therefore commend the diplomatic efforts which have taken place and urge that 
any further opportunities should be seized even beyond the deadline. We also urge the 
maintenance of the UN sanctions against Iraq which have undoubtedly blockaded 
effectively Iraqi imports and exports. 


‘‘Although we recognise that in the last resort military action may be the only option, 
the consequences in terms of human suffering on all sides would be immense. There 
would be unknown environmental, economic and political consequences, both in the 
region and beyond. We therefore urge that consideration of these consequences should 
be central to all political and military thinking, both in the planning and the execution of 
any military action. 


‘“We believe that one of the most important developments of the crisis so far has 
been the emergence of the UN as an instrument of collective security. We believe that the 
resolve and cooperation shown by the member states of the UN during the current crisis 
must also be energetically directed to the resolution of other longstanding grievances in 
the Middle East. 


‘*The Gulf Crisis is not a clash between Christianity and Islam. We therefore call on 
Christian and other religious leaders in Britain to urge on their followers that they 
should avoid words and actions that might exacerbate relations between people of 
different faiths. They should ensure that there are good channels of communication be- 
tween people of different faiths in each diocese. 


‘*The families of British forces serving in the Gulf are naturally deeply concerned 
about their loved ones, and they will be yet more anxious if hostilities break out. We 
therefore call on all parishes to exercise particular pastoral concern and support for 
those who are separated by the present crisis. 


‘*Christians will continue to pray for a just and peaceful solution to the crisis, and 
that in taking their awesome decisions the leaders of governments will be granted 
wisdom as well as courage?’ 


ARTICLE WRITTEN BY JOHN HABGOOD, ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, 
*“THE TIMES’’, LONDON, 22 JANUARY 1991 


CHRISTIAN COMPASSION AND CONSCIENCE IN WAR 


War creates its own tragic necessities. Many people who, in advance agonised over 
the moral justification for going to war in the Gulf may find themselves ready to accept 
it as morally legitimate now that it is necessary to live with the fact, and to prosecute the 
war effectively. 


It is, however, important for moral perception to avoid being swallowed up by 
political reality. Christians must always feel morally distressed in the face of war. The 
deliberate infliction of suffering and destruction is so alien to everything that Christian 
faith teaches that a conscience which did not feel the strain would be dead indeed. In 
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particular the claim to be fighting a holy war must at all costs be avoided because it fatal- 
ly absolutises a fallible political judgment. 


Nevertheless there are circumstances when, even in the face of a war of terrible 
destructive potential, a church may stand alongside political leaders and acknowledge 
that the decision to enter into it was right. The Church of England House of Bishops 
reluctantly concluded on 15 January that, in the absence of any reasonable alternative, 
a response by force to Iraqi aggression would be justified. 


Ultimate moral legitimation, if it comes at all, can only come from the justice and 
mercy of God. In the meantime, and on.a human level, we make the best decision we can. 
It would be not fair to expect young men and women to perform their unenviable tasks, 
and to risk their own lives, without the moral backing of those to whom they might look 
for moral guidance. 


The necessities of war, and not least the necessity to follow up decisions once they 
have been done, may require a commitment to actions which, viewed simply by them- 
selves, remain deeply abhorrent. We fight because not to fight might lead to even worse 
long-term consequences. The policies to which we commit ourselves, and for which we 
ask others to risk their lives, are policies from which an element of moral ambivalence 
cannot be excluded. 


We have to accept that we shall be, directly or indirectly, responsible for killing 
people like ourselves, whose humanity is no less valuable in God’s eyes than our own and 
who, like us, find themselves caught up in circumstances not of their choosing. 


A moral dilemma along such lines as these has, I suspect, haunted many people’s 
consciences during these past few days. Christians who have wrestled with intractable 
problems about the relation between religious faith and political power find themselves 
here on familiar ground. 


Political power, if it is to avoid naked authoritarianism, needs some kind of religious, 
moral or ideological legitimation. Religious faith, if it is to avoid corruption, needs to be 
able to distance itself from the harsh actualities of political power in clinging to an ideal. 
The churches have somehow to find ways of living between these two demands, and this 
is why their message in the face of war must always be a tormented one. 


To feel and express the dilemma is not moral self-indulgence. In fact it may be one of 
the most creative things the churches can do. As war gathers momentum the motives 
which prompted it become blurred and the sensitivities in evidence at the beginning 
blunted. We become inured to optimistic stories which tell less than the whole truth, and 
mounting destruction somehow seems less terrible. To continue in combat requires more 
and more morale-boosting shots of patriotic or regimental pride. These belong to the 
nature of war itself, and wars could hardly be sustained if these things did not happen. 


Yet they need to be held in tension with other perceptions which tell a different story, 
not ones which weaken the determination to finish the job, but which do not let go com- 
passion. The increasingly strident affirmations which war induces need their counter- 
point in cautious scepticism. Courage needs ways of acknowledging its own self-doubt. 
Some awareness of the tangled story of how faith has tried to come to terms with power 
can help towards that dual sensitivity which political and religious integrity demand. 
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APPENDIX V 


Vatican Statements 


PRAY AND WORK FOR PEACE 


“‘L’Osservatore Romano’’, Weekly Edition, No. 3, 21 January 1991 


PEACE APPEAL TO PRESIDENT SADDAM HUSSEIN 
To His Excellency Saddam Hussein, President of Iraq 


I am deeply concerned by the tragic consequences which the situation in the Gulf 
region could have, and I feel the pressing duty to address you and, echoing the feelings of 
millions of people, to repeat what I have already had occasion to say in recent days and 
months. 


No international problem can be adequately and worthily solved by recourse to 
arms, and experience teaches all humanity that war, besides causing many victims, 
creates situations of grave injustice which, in their turn, constitute a powerful tempta- 
tion to further recourse to violence. 


We can all imagine the tragic consequences which an armed conflict in the Gulf 
region would have for thousands of your fellow-citizens, for your country and for the 
entire area, if not for the whole world. 


I truly hope and earnestly implore the Merciful God that all the parties involved will 
yet succeed in discovering, in frank and fruitful dialogue, the path for avoiding such a 
catastrophe. This path can be taken only if each individual is moved by a true desire for 
peace and justice. 


I am confident that you too, Mr President, will make the most appropriate decisions 
and will take courageous steps which can be the beginning of a true journey towards 
peace. As I said publicly last Sunday, a demonstration of readiness on your part cannot 
fail to bring you honour before your beloved country, the region and the whole world. In 
these dramatic hours, I pray that God will enlighten you and grant you the strength to 
make a generous gesture which will avoid war : it will be a great step before history, for 
it will mark a victory of international justice and the triumph of that peace to which all 
people of goodwill aspire. 


From the Vatican, 15 January 1991. 
Ioannes Paulus PP. II 
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PEACE APPEAL TO PRESIDENT GEORGE BUSH 
To the Honorable George Bush, President of the United States of America 


I feel the pressing duty to turn to you as the leader of the nation which is most involv- 
ed, from the standpoint of personnel and equipment, in the military operation now tak- 
ing place in the Gulf region. 


In recent days, voicing the thoughts and concerns of millions of people, I have stress- 
ed the tragic consequences which a war in that area could have. I wish now to restate my 
firm belief that war is not likely to bring an adequate solution to international problems 
and that, even though an unjust situation might be momentarily met, the consequences 
that would possibly derive from war would be devastating and tragic. We cannot pretend 
that the use of arms, and especially of today’s highly sophisticated weaponry would not 
give rise, in addition to suffering and destruction, to new and perhaps worse injustices. 


Mr President, I am certain that, together with your advisers, you too have clearly 
weighed all these factors, and will not spare further efforts to avoid decisions which 
would be irreversible and bring suffering to thousands of families among your fellow 
citizens and to so many peoples in the Middle East. 


In these last hours before the deadline laid down by the United Nations Security 
Council, I truly hope, and I appeal with lively faith to the Lord, that peace can still be 
saved. I hope that, through a last-minute effort at dialogue, sovereignty may be restored 
to the people of Kuwait and that that international order which is the basis for a co- 
existence between peoples truly worthy of mankind may be re-established in the Gulf 
area and in the entire Middle East. 


I invoke upon you God’s abundant blessings and, at this moment of grave respon- 
sibility before your country and before history, I especially pray that you be granted the 
wisdom to make decisions which will truly serve the good of your fellow-citizens and of 
the entire international community. 


From the Vatican, January 15, 1991 
Ionnes Paulus PP. II 


WAR IS NOT THE ANSWER 


On 17 January Pope John Paul had an audience for officials of the Roman Vicariate. 
During the course of audience he expressed his deep regrets over the outbreak of war in 
the area around the Persian Gulf and issued another appeal for peace. 


This meeting with you, my dear fellow workers in the Vicariate of Rome, is taking 
place at a moment of deep sadness for my heart as Father and Pastor of the universal 
Church. 


The news which has reached us during the night concerning the drama taking place 


in the Gulf region has evoked in me and — I am sure — in all of you feelings of deep 
sadness and great unease. 
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Up to the last moment I prayed and hoped that this would not happen, and I have 
done everything humanly possible to avert a tragedy. 


My sorrow derives from the thought of the victims, the destruction and the suffering 
which war can cause. I feel particularly close to all those who are suffering because of it, 
on both sides. 


This sorrow is made even more acute by the fact that the beginning of this war also 
marks a grave defeat for international law and the international community. 


In these hours of great dangers, I would like to repeat forcefully that war cannot be 
an adequate means for completely solving problems existing between nations. It has 
never been and it will never be ! 


I continue to hope that what has begun will end as quickly as possible. I pray that the 
experience of this first day of conflict will be enough to make people understand the 
need for the aspirations and rights of all the peoples of the region to be made the subject 
of a particular commitment on the part of the international community. It is a question 
of problems the solution of which can only be sought in an international meeting at 
which all the interested parties are present and cooperate frankly and calmly. 


With you, dear directors of the Vicariate of Rome, together with my closest col- 
laborators in the Secretariat of State, I have wished to share this moment of sorrow, and 
to invite all of you to keep praying to the Lord that He may grant better times to the 
human family. 


I still place my hope in courageous gestures which can shorten the time of trial, re- 
establish international order and enable the star of Peace which one day shone over 
Bethlehem to cast its light once more over that region which is so dear to us. 


ANGELUS APPEAL 


Before praying the Angelus on Sunday, 20 January, the Pope offered the following 
reflections on the war in the Middle East. 


Brothers and Sisters, 


At this time I cannot neglect to mention that for several days a war is being fought in 
the Gulf region which is a cause of concern and sorrow for everyone. Together with 
many people of goodwill, I did what I could that this tragic experience might be avoided. 


The enormous use of means and weapons makes us think of the very serious conse- 
quences, but that which causes even greater concern is the possibility that the conflict 
may spread progressively throughout the Middle East, involving countries which until 
now, thank God, have abstained from participating directly in the fighting. 


Unfortunately, that is the terrible logic of war which tends to involve other states in 
the conflict and indiscriminately threaten civilian populations as well. The deplorable 
bombings which we have received news about are a painful confirmation of that. In 
reality, every civilian population, on both sides, has the right to be respected and not to 
be involved in military action. 
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In addition to this, the tragic situation of recent days makes it even more evident that 
problems are not resolved with arms, but that new and greater tensions among peoples 
are thus created. 


Therefore, I confidently address all the parties involved, asking them to bring an end 
to the conflict as soon as possible, seeking then to remove the causes which provoked it. 


I entrust this appeal to the Lord and invite everyone to transform it into intense 
prayer. 


May the Virgin Mary comfort all those who are suffering because of this war ! 


POPE’S PRAYER 


God of our Fathers, 
great and merciful God, 
Lord of peace and life, 
Father of all. 


You have plans of peace, and not of affliction. 
You condemn wars 
and defeat the pride of the violent. 


You sent Your Son Jesus 

to preach peace 

to those who are near and far away 

to gather people of every race and nation 
into a single family. 


Hear the single-hearted cry of your children, 
the anguished plea of all humanity : 

no more war, an adventure without return, 
no more war, a spiral of death and violence; 
no war in the Persian Gulf, 

a threat against all your creatures 

in heaven, on the earth and in the sea. 


In communion with Mary, the Mother of Jesus, 
Once again we implore you : 

_ speak to the hearts of those responsible 

for the fate of peoples 

stop the ‘‘logic’’ of revenge and retaliation 

with your Spirit suggest new solutions, 

generous and honourable gestures, 

room for dialogue and patient waiting which are 
more fruitful than the hurried deadlines of war. 


Give our era days of peace. 


War no more. 
Amen. 
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THE HOLY FATHER’S LETTER TO THE UNITED NATIONS’ 
SECRETARY-GENERAL 


Middle East Needs International Solidarity 


To His Excellency Mr. Javier Perez de Cuellar, Secretary-General of the United Nations 


As you know, on 4-5 March, I met with the Patriarchs of the Catholic Churches of 
the Middle East and representatives of the bishops’ conferences of the countries that 
were most involved in the recent Gulf war. This meeting was convoked in order to pro- 
mote an exchange of information and an evaluation of the various negative conse- 
quences of the conflict, as well as to seek together the most opportune initiatives that 
would allow their solution. 


It was primarily a meeting of pastors united by their common concern for the situa- 
tion and the future of the Christian communities of the Middle East who, as you know, 
are minorities within societies which have a Muslim or Jewish majority. 


The first intention which appeared was that of pursuing and developing dialogue 
between Christians and Muslims and between Christians and Jews in the firm hope that 
it will lead to better mutual understanding, to mutual trust and a concrete collaboration 
permitting all the communities to express their faith freely and to have the full right to 
participate in the construction of the societies in which they live. 


Furthermore, they manifested their conviction that a sincere interreligious dialogue, 
developing in an atmosphere of authentic freedom of religion could contribute notably 
to the pursuit of justice and the guarantee of peace which the region of the Middle East 
needs so much. 


The patriarchs and bishops did not fail to refer to the role of the international com- 
munity and expressed their great esteem for the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions. They think that during this present period, following the Gulf war, a great deal of 
goodwill and effort is needed to face the problems : those which have arisen or amassed 
due to the conflict and those which have existed for a long time in the region and which 
still have no solution. 


The bishops of the Catholic Churches of the Middle East and the West have con- 
fidence in the work of the United Nations and they hope that the negotiations for a just 
peace in the Gulf will not cause humiliation to anyone, nor punishment for any people 
whatsoever. At the same time, they hope that, through the United Nations and its 
specialized organizations, those whom the recent war has placed in a situation of acute 
need will not fail to find international sensitivity and solidarity. 


Naturally during the meeting the other great problems of the Middle East were 
discussed, in particular those concerning the Palestinian people and the Lebanese, pro- 
blems which persist in all their stark reality despite the many United Nations’ resolu- 
tions. The bishops expect an energetic international commitment to open as soon as 
possible a concrete path towards the solution of these problems, in such a way that the 
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peoples of the region will have their rights and legitimate aspirations recognized so that 
they may live harmoniously in peace. 


The patriarchs and bishops also turned their attention to the city of Jerusalem in the 
fear that the desired political negotiations on the subject of the region’s other problems 
might cause a loss of interest in the Holy City and its special characteristics and that the 
demands deriving from these might not be taken sufficiently into consideration. 


In the name of the participants in the meeting and the communities they represent, I 
entrust to you, Mr. Secretary-General, these hopes and concerns, certain that your sen- 
sitivity and profound knowledge of the problems will contribute to their presentation in 
a spirit of respect for all those who while searching for justice and the consolidation of 
peace have the weighty responsibility of guiding the destiny of peoples. 


May God bless you and your mission. 


From the Vatican, 21 March 1991 
Ioannes Paulus PP. II 


EDITORIAL 


The following editorial appeared in “L’Osservatore Romano’s” daily edition of 10 
March 1991. 


May the thunder of the armaments in the Gulf region be silent forever. Having laid 
the weapons aside, even the ‘‘smart’’ ones, the time has come to look one another in the 
eye. ‘‘May enemies be open to dialogue, may adversaries shake hands, and the peoples 
meet in harmony’’; thus the Pope prayed at the end of the meeting of the Patriarchs and 
bishops of the countries involved in the Gulf War. 


Is it possible to strike an accord ? It is possible to ‘‘hope against hope’’. First of all, 
however, we must painstakingly climb out of the open chasm which this war created, in 
some 50 days, showing alarming symptoms of the ‘‘decline of humanity’”’. 


Remove the Causes and Conditions of War 


It was a step backwards to give in to the ‘‘temptation to resort to war, which was pre- 
sent long before August 1990’’. This is a fact which is not objectively expressed and 
emphasized. Hypocrisy and pride do not permit it, because there is a wide range of 
omissions and of responsibilities which were betrayed. It is urgent, therefore, that people 
begin to take concrete steps to resolve the causes and conditions of the war. 


Then the international community must overcome the temptation to use two 
different sets of measures in the necessary restoration of justice and equity. 


The poor people of Kuwait and Iraq have paid a terrible price. It would be scan- 
dalous and cowardly if, in addition to chronic bullying and the tremendous tragedy, they 
were to fall victim to the inertia of the political bodies and the hopeless resignation of the 
vast majority. Difficult and complex though the problems are, they must be solved. 
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To establish justice and equity and to work for peace means to respond to the painful 
cry of the people of Lebanon, recognizing their desire for their national sovereignty 
which has been violated. It also means to respect the rights of the wandering Palestinian 
people, deprived of a home of their own, as well as the right of the State of Israel to live 
in security, with conditions of effective equality for all its citizens and for all the 
members of cultural minority communities — including Christians and Muslims — 
who are part of it. Nor can we forget the right of the suffering Kurds and the situation of 
division of the Cypriot communities. 


No one can be forgotten in the restoration of justice and equity. This also holds true 
for the poorest of the Middle East’s poor people, as well as for the minorities whose 
religious freedom is frequently not recognized because of fundamentalism of all kinds 
that weighs upon the essential rights of human dignity — freedom of conscience. They 
must not be forgotten because the free profession of religion promotes the reawakening 
of people to universal harmony, as was recently shown by the fall of the Wall of Com- 
munist ideology which promoted the reawakening of harmony in Europe. A harmony 
which still requires much work, but a real one, as the premise for building Europe’s com- 
mon house. Faith, in fact, even though it is professed in different ways, is always a great 
force — as the bishops of Poland recently wrote — in drawing people together and over- 
coming antipathy. 


In establishing justice and working for peace people cannot continue to ignore a pro- 
blem which is basic to many other problems of every kind : the indiscriminate trading 
of arms of every kind. Unscrupulously to arm the poor so that they may fight one 
another, while pretending that this fact is non-existent or irrelevant — this is an ignoble 
act which cries to God for vengeance. What can we say of arms that for the most part 
come from the same manufacturers, as happened in this latest war ? 


The Holy Land 

This reflection necessarily leads us to the plan for bringing peace to the Holy Land 
where the Star of Bethlehem — the star of hope and love — first shone; where the 
followers of Judaism, Christianity and Islam, who all call upon the one God of 
Abraham, can climb out of the abyss the war opened only by cooperating in a spirit of 
understanding and reconciliation. Jerusalem is a city that is unique in all the world : it 
is a crossroads of world peace. We truly hope that one day circumstances will allow Pope 
John Paul II to go there. (John Paul II, whose name combines the names of John XXIII, 
the Pope of Pacem in Terris and of Paul VI, who uttered his cry of ‘No more war’ at the 
United Nations). As a pilgrim in that city, gathered with Jews, Christians and Muslims, 
he can issue once again a message of peace addressed to the whole human family; as he 
did on 27 October 1986 in Assisi, the city of Francis, the imitator of Christ. 


May this wish fare better than has thus far happened to another trip which the Pope 
greatly desires to make : ‘‘More than once I expressed my desire to go to Lebanon. I 
pray that I shall not continually meet difficulties in the fulfilment of this pastoral 
ministry’’ (15 August 1989). 


But that day is possible. It will be the decisive day for peace on earth at the threshold 
of the third millennium. A human and Christian Advent that will come about through 
the hard work of all people of goodwill. The people whom God loves when they tireless- 
ly work to promote justice which can guarantee a true and lasting peace. Opus iustitae 
pax. 
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APPENDIX VI 


THE FINAL DECLARATION 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE FOR PEACE, 


Convened in Baghdad, the City of Peace, 3 - 5 December 1990, 
under the Slogan ‘‘Blessed are the Peacemakers’’ 


The choice between life and death is quite clear to every believer, as the glorious Lord 
Jesus said : ‘‘I came that they may have life, and have it abundantly’’ (John 10:10). 
Therefore, we have chosen life and we have devoted ourselves and all our strength to the 
continuous and dedicated endeavour to achieve justice, peace and understanding 
among nations and peoples so as to put the scourge of war and destruction of this world. 
The Kingdom of Heaven and God would prevail in this world only when there is 
understanding, harmony, mutual respect and love amongst human beings, similar to 
that sung by the angels when the Lord Jesus Christ was born : ‘‘Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men’’ (Luke 2:14). 


Our world and its wealth are gifts from God to mankind without any discrimination, 
therefore we should share with others all these gifts that the Almighty has freely bestow- 
ed upon all humankind. Hence, one important positive outcome of this sharing is the 
uprooting of poverty and need. 


It is obvious to every one that our region has been increasingly suffering since the 
forties from various problems and tribulations. That was due to the evil powers who im- 
posed on some of the countries of this region unjust regimes. These regimes worked and 
are still working to humiliate and subdue mankind through the use of numerous 
methods causing misery and sorrow to their own people. It is this fact that led Arabs to 
choose the path of struggle and strive to live and survive. 


In wounded Palestine and in the sacred city of Jerusalem, the native people are strug- 
gling for freedom and for their legitimate rights for self-determination, to live in a free 
and independent homeland on their own soil. Palestine is appealing to each and every 
one of us to support, to lift the injustice and inequity imposed on our Arab Palestinian 
people and to put an end to the occupation forces which are insulting and defiling 
Christian and Islamic sanctities. Palestine is also calling upon the whole world to 
establish comprehensive, permanent and just peace. 


Lebanon, on the other hand, is at a loss due to the fighting among regional and inter- 
national forces there which set a state of enmity and division among its peace-loving 
people and disturbed its tranquil life which was a good example for the co-existence 
among believers of all religions. . 


The conference notes that our region has been facing an unjust campaign aimed at 
destroying its sovereignty, economies, potentials and power as well as impeding its scien- 
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tific and cultural progress. What happened and is still happening in our peace-loving 
Iraq is a good example of this hateful campaign. All the aggressive powers have come 
together trying to humiliate Iraq. They imposed an economic blockade against it; made 
its people hungry, deprived its babies of milk and its sick and elderly people of medicine; 
mobilized and deployed troops and fleet on the sacred and holy Islamic lands so as to 
launch an aggression on it, mobilized the international hostile mass media in order to 
justify this aggressive act by allegedly sticking to the international legitimacy. In fact, 
these powers have never applied these methods on numerous regarding which many 
resolutions have already been adopted by international bodies and forums. This fact 
indicates the vicious intentions which lie behind this, as well as the double standard in 
thinking and dealing with these issues as a whole. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ declared that truth liberates us from all forms of selfishness 
and hypocrisy : ‘‘And you shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free’’ 
(John 8:32). Therefore, we reaffirm our basic hopes and wishes that all peoples may live 
in dignity, freedom and equality and to enjoy their right in self-determination. 


Inspired by these noble principles derived from the Holy Bible teachings; and 
according to the contents of the speeches, researches, studies and proposals expressed, 
the conference adopted the following decisions and recommendations. 


1. The conference demands that all foreign armies withdraw from the Arab peninsula 
and the Arab Gulf area and end their domination on all Islamic sanctities. That is 
because the occupation of the land of sanctities is an act that touches the dignity and 
sacred creed of our brothers the Moslems. This act may provoke fanatical disputes and 
enflame religious conflicts and we have to go forward in getting rid of them lest they af- 
fect the good co-existence among the people. 


2. The conference declares that the economic embargo imposed on the noble Iraqi 
people and depriving its babies of milk, its sick and elderly people of medicine is a ghast- 
ly crime against humanity. It is also a flagrant breach of the teachings of all celestial 
codes. Hence, the conference calls for putting an end to this action which does not con- 
form to the teachings of our tolerant Christian faith. It also calls for the immediate lift- 
ing of this blockade and cancelling the inhuman UN Security Council resolutions im- 
posed on Iraq. 


3. The conference stresses that the wise initiative announced by leader President 
Saddam Hussein on 12 August 1990 is asound and balanced base for a peaceful solution 
to the problems of the region according to truth, justice and equality. That is because it 
calls for solving all the problems of the area by adopting the same criterion and 
implementing all UN Security Council resolutions taken in regard to the Palestinian 
problem. 


4. The conference strongly condemns Israeli practices aimed at stabilising the 
occupation of Palestine, Judaisation of Jerusalem, through measures taken by the 
Israeli authorities on 19 November 1990 by establishing a special ministry for Jerusalem, 
thus challenging the Moslem, the Christian and the international will and making 
Jerusalem the eternal capital of Israel. 


5. The conference welcomes heartily the recent US Administration response to the 
principle of dialogue that Iraq has always been calling for hoping that the dialogue will 
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be serious and originated from true and real intentions to solve all the problems of the 
region and save it and the world from the scourge of war and destruction, and achieve 
just and comprehensive peace in the area and the whole world. 


6. The conference invites the religious and humanitarian institutions to visit Iraq and 
witness matters distorted by the rancorous press reports. The conference appeals to all 
ecclesiastical organizations with all their denominations all over the world to undertake 
their religious responsibility stemming from the very teachings of the Holy Bible calling 
for peace and denouncing war and the continuous drumming for it and to withstand 
warmongers. They are also called upon to play their responsible role as peace 
messengers embodying the teachings of Jesus Christ who devoted his blessed life for 
establishing peace, love and man’s happiness. 


7. The conference welcomes most heartily the decision taken by leader President 
Saddam Hussein to allow the foreign nationals who were prevented from travel to return 
home if they so wish. The conference hopes that the world community will cooperate 
with Iraq to fulfil this decision given the fact that Christmas and new year are approach- 
ing. 


8. It was decided by the conference to consider 5 January 1991 as a day for prayer and 
fasting in all the churches in Iraq to have the scourge of war avoided and peace establish- 
ed. The conference appeals to all the churches in the world to consolidate with their 
Christian brothers in Iraq to achieve this noble goal. 


9. The conference decided to form a delegation of high level Christian clergymen to 
contact the supreme ecclesiastical organizations and their heads to explain to them how 
dangerous it would be to follow the way of those who call for war, aggression and threat 
by the use of violence and force and what risks might such deed imply for the region and 
the whole world. The delegation will also explain the necessity of adopting the rational 
and constructive dialogue to solve the existing problems through peaceful means. It also 
decided to address a special call to the heads of the permanent member states in the UN 
Security Council in this respect. 


We pray to the Lord of Peace, Jesus Christ, glory be to Him, to bestow on our 
country and the region — which was graced by God with civilization and revelation — 
just, comprehensive and constant peace. We also pray to Him to save our beloved 
country and the world from the scourge of war and destruction. 
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APPENDIX VII 


United Nations 


SUMMARY OF SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTIONS PREVIOUS TO 
RESOLUTION 678 


Following are summaries of 11 resolutions, previous to resolution 678, adopted by 
the UN Security Council since Iraqi forces invaded Kuwait on 2 August 1990. Ten are on 
substantive issues, and one deals with procedures. 


x* *%§ * 


2 August — The Council condemned Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait and demanded that 
Baghdad withdraw its forces. The vote was 14 to 0, with Yemen not participating. 
(Resolution 660) 


6 August — The Council imposed stringent sanctions on all trade to and from Iraq 
except for medicine and, in humanitarian circumstances, foodstuffs. The vote was 13 to 
0, with Cuba and Yemen abstaining. (Resolution 661) 


9 August —- The Council declared Iraq’s annexation to Kuwait null and avoid. The 
vote was unanimous. (Resolution 662) 


18 August — The Council demanded that Iraq allow foreign nationals to leave Iraq 
and Kuwait and rescind its order to close diplomatic missions in Kuwait. The vote was 
unanimous. (Resolution 664) 


25 August — The Council permitted member states to use limited naval force in the 
Gulf to ensure compliance with economic sanctions. The vote was 13 to 0, with Cuba 
and Yemen abstaining. (Resolution 665) 


13 September — The Council approved shipment of food to Iraq and Kuwait in case 
of humanitarian need but only if it was distributed through the UN and similar bodies. 
It reaffirmed that medicine was not included in the embargo. The vote was 13 to 2, with 
Cuba and Yemen voting against. (Resolution 666) 


16 September — The Council condemned raids by Iraqi troops on French and other 
diplomatic missions in occupied Kuwait. The vote was unanimous. (Resolution 667) 


24 September — The Council passed unanimously a procedural measure entrusting 
its sanctions committee with evaluating and reporting back to the full Council recom- 
mendations on assistance for countries suffering economically from the trade embargo. 
(Resolution 669) 
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25 September — The Council prohibited all air traffic with Iraq and occupied 
Kuwait except in humanitarian circumstances and flights approved by a council com- 
mittee on sanctions. It also called on states to detain ships of Iraqi registry which entered 
their ports and which were used in violation of economic sanctions. (Resolution 670) 


29 October — The Council asked countries to document evidence of financial losses 
and human rights violations resulting from the invasion. The resolution encouraged the 
Secretary-General to undertake peace efforts but left the door open for other 
unspecified actions if Iraq failed to withdraw. (Resolution 674) 


28 November — The Council asked the Secretary-General to safeguard a smuggled 
copy of Kuwait’s population register in order to foil attempts by Iraq to repopulate the 
Emirate with Iraqis. (Resolution 677) 


RESOLUTION 678, ADOPTED BY THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
ON 29 SEPTEMBER 1990 


The Security Council, 


RECALLING AND REAFFIRMING its resolutions 660 (1990), 661 (1990), 662 (1990), 
664 (1990), 665 (1990), 666 (1990), 667 (1990), 669 (1990), 670 (1990), 674 (1990) and 677 
(1990), 


NOTING that, despite all efforts by the United Nations, Iraq refuses to comply with its 
obligation to implement resolution 660 (1990) and the above-mentioned subsequent 
relevant resolutions, in flagrant contempt of the Security Council, 


MINDFUL Of its duties and responsibilities under the Charter of the United Nations for 
the maintenance and preservation of international peace and security, 


DETERMINED to secure full compliance with its decisions, 
ACTING under Chapter VII of the Charter of the United Nations, 


1. Demands that Iraq comply fully with resolution 660 (1990) and all subsequent 
relevant resolutions and decides, while maintaining all its decisions, to allow Iraq one 
final opportunity, as a pause of goodwill, to do so; 


2. Authorizes member states cooperating with the government of Kuwait, unless 
Iraq on or before 15 January 1991, fully implements, as set forth in paragraph | above, 
the foregoing resolutions, to use all necessary means to uphold and implement the 
Security Council resolution 660 and all subsequent relevant resolutions and to restore 

international peace and security in the area; 


3. Requests all states to provide appropriate support for the actions undertaken in 
pursuance of paragraph 2 of the present resolution; 
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4. Requests the states concerned to keep the Security Council regularly informed on 
the progress of actions undertaken pursuant to paragraphs 2 and 3 of the present resolu- 
tion, 


5. Decides to remain seized of the matter. 


x -.*%§ * 


Twelve of the Council’s 15 members voted in favor of the above resolution 678. 
China abstained, and Cuba and Yemen voted against it. 


The resolution was co-sponsored by the United States, Soviet Union, Britain and 
Canada, which voted for it, along with Colombia, Ethiopia, Finland, France, Ivory 
Coast, Malaysia, Romania and Zaire. 


EXCERPTS OF RESOLUTION 687, ADOPTED BY THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL ON 3 APRIL 1991 


The Security Council 


1. Affirms all thirteen resolutions noted above, except as expressly changed below 
to achieve the goals of this resolution, including a formal cease-fire; 


2. Demands that Iraq and Kuwait respect the inviolability of the international 
boundary and the allocation of islands set out in the ‘‘Agreed Minutes Between the State 
of Kuwait and the Republic of Iraq Regarding the Restoration of Friendly Relations, 
Recognition and Related Matters’’, signed by them in the exercise of their sovereignty at 
Baghdad on 4 October 1963 and registered with the United Nations and published by the 
United Nations in document 7063, United Nations, 7reaty Series, 1964; 


4. Decides to guarantee the inviolability of the above-mentioned international 
boundary and to take as appropriate all necessary measures to that end in accordance 
with the Charter of the United Nations; 


5. Requests the Secretary-General, after consulting with Iraq and Kuwait, to submit 
within three days to the Security Council for its approval a plan for the immediate 
deployment of a United Nations observer unit to monitor the Khor Abdullah and a 
demilitarized zone, which is hereby established, extending ten kilometres into Iraq and 
five kilometres into Kuwait from the boundary referred to in the ‘‘Agreed Minutes Be- 
tween the State of Kuwait and the Republic of Iraq Regarding the Restoration of Friend- 
ly Relations, Recognition and Related Matters’’ of 4 October 1963; to deter violations of 
the boundary through its presence in and surveillance of the demilitarized zone; to 
observe any hostile or potentially hostile action mounted from the territory of one State 
to the other; and for the Secretary-General to report regularly to the Security Council on 
the operations of the unit, and immediately if there are serious violations of the zone or 
potential threats to peace; 
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7. Invites Iraq to reaffirm unconditionally its obligations under the Geneva Protocol 
for the Prohibition of the Use in War of Asphyxiating, Poisonous or Other Gases, and 
of Bacteriological Methods of Warfare, signed at Geneva on 17 June 1925, and to ratify 
the Convention on the Prohibition of the Development, Production and Stockpiling of 
Bacteriological (Biological) and Toxin Weapons and on Their Destruction, of 10 April 
1972; 


8. Decides that Iraq shall unconditionally accept the destruction, removal, or render- 
ing harmless, under international supervision, of : 


(a) All chemical and biological weapons and all stocks of agents and all related 
subsystems and components and all research, development, support and 
manufacturing facilities; 


(b) All ballistic missiles with a range greater than 150 kilometres and related major 
parts, and repair and production facilities; 


10. Decides that Iraq shall unconditionally undertake not to use, develop, construct or 
acquire any of the items specified in paragraphs 8 and 9 above and requests the 
Secretary-General, in consultation with the Special Commission, to develop a plan for 
the future ongoing monitoring and verification of Iraq’s compliance with this 
paragraph, to be submitted to the Security Council for approval within one hundred and 
twenty days of the passage of this resolution; 


11. Invites Iraq to reaffirm unconditionally its obligations under the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons of 1 July 1968; 


12. Decides that Iraq shall unconditionally agree not to acquire or develop nuclear 
weapons or nuclear-wapons-usable material or any subsystems or components or any 
research, development, support or manufacturing facilities related to the above; to sub- 
mit to the Secretary-General and the Director-General of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency within fifteen days of the adoption of the present resolution a declara- 
tion of the locations, amounts, and types of all items specified above; to place all of its 
nuclear-weapons-usable materials under the exclusive control, for custody and removal, 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency, with the assistance and cooperation of the 
Special Commission as provided for in the plan of the Secretary-General; 


15. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the Security Council on the steps taken 
to facilitate the return of all Kuwaiti property seized by Iraq, including a list of any pro- 
perty that Kuwait claims has not been returned or which has not been returned intact; 


16. Reaffirms that Iraq, without prejudice to the debts and obligations of Iraq arising 
prior to 2 August 1990, which will be addressed through the normal mechanisms, is 
liable under international law for any direct loss, damage, including environmental 
damage and the depletion of natural resources, or injury to foreign Governments, na- 
tionals and corporations, as a result of Iraq’s unlawful invasion and occupation of 
Kuwait; 


20. Decides, effective immediately, that the prohibitions against the sale or supply to 
Iraq of commodities or products, other than medicine and health supplies, and prohibi- 
tions against financial transactions related thereto contained in resolution 661 (1990) 
shall not apply to foodstuffs notified to the Security Council Committee established by 
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resolution 661 (1990) concerning the situation between Iraq and Kuwait or, with the 
approval of that Committee, under the simplified and accelerated ‘‘no-objection’’ pro- 
cedure, to materials and supplies for essential civilian needs as identified in the report of 
the Secretary-General dated 20 March 1991 (S/22366), and in any further findings of 
humanitarian need by the Committee; 


24. Decides that, in accordance with resolution 661 (1990) and subsequent related 
resolutions and until a further decision is taken by the Security Council, all States shall 
continue to prevent the sale or supply, or the promotion or facilitation of such sale or 
supply, to Iraq by their nationals, or from their territories or using their flag vessels or 
aircraft, of : 


(a) Arms and related matériel of all types, specifically including the sale or transfer 
through other means of all forms of conventional military equipment, in- 
cluding for paramilitary forces, and spare parts and components and their 
means of production, for such equipment; 


(b) Items specified and defined in paragraphs 8 and 12 above not otherwise covered 
above; 


(c) Technology under licensing or other transfer arrangements used in the produc- 
tion, utilization or stockpiling of items specified in subparagraphs (a) and (b) 
above; 

(d) Personnel or materials for training or technical support services relating to the 
design, development, manufacture, use, maintenance or support of items 
specified in subparagraphs (a) and (b) above. 


RESOLUTION 688 (1991), ADOPTED BY THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL ON 5 APRIL 1991 


The Security Council, 


Mindful of its duties and its responsibilities under the Charter of the United Nations 
for the maintenance of international peace and security, 


Recalling Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter of the United Nations, 

Gravely concerned by the repression of the Iraqi civilian population in many parts 
of Iraq, including most recently in Kurdish populated areas which led to a massive flow 
of refugees towards and across international frontiers and to cross border incursions, 
which threaten international peace and security in the region, 

Deeply disturbed by the magnitude of the human suffering involved, 

Taking note of the letters sent by the representatives of Turkey and France to the 


United Nations dated 2 April 1991 and 4 April 1991, respectively (S/22435 and 
S/22442), 
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Taking note also of the letters sent by the Permanent Representative of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran to the United Nations dated 3 and 4 April 1991, respectively (S/22436 
and S/22447), 


Reaffirming the commitment of all Member States to the sovereignty, territorial 
integrity and political independence of Iraq and of all States in the area, 


Bearing in mind the Secretary-General’s report of 20 March 1991 (S/22366), 


1. Condemns the repression of the Iraqi civilian population in many parts of Iraq, 
including most recently in Kurdish populated areas, the consequences of which 
threaten international peace and security in the region; 


2. Demands that Iraq, as a contribution to removing the threat to international 
peace and security in the region, immediately end this repression and expresses 
the hope in the same context that an open dialogue will take place to ensure that 
the human and political rights of all Iraqi citizens are respected; 


3. Insists that Iraq allow immediate access by international humanitarian 
organizations to all those in need of assistance in all parts of Iraq and to make 
available all necessary facilities for their operations; 


4. Requests the Secretary-General to pursue his humanitarian efforts in Iraq and to 
report forthwith, if appropriate on the basis of a further mission to the region, 
on the plight of the Iraqi civilian population, and in particular the Kurdish 
population, suffering from the repression in all its forms inflicted by the Iraqi 
authorities; 


5. Requests further the Secretary-General to use all the resources at his disposal, in- 
cluding those of the relevant United Nations agencies, to address urgently the 
critical needs of the refugees and displaced Iraqi populations; 


6. Appeals to all Member States and to all humanitarian organizations to con- 
tribute to these humanitarian relief efforts; 


7. Demands that Iraq cooperate with the Secretary-General to these ends; 
Decides to remain seized of the matter. 


RELEVANT ARTICLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


ARTICLE 51 


‘“Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right of individual or collec- 
tive self-defence if an armed attack occurs against a Member of the United Nations, 
until the Security Council has taken measures necessary to maintain international 
peace and security. Measures taken by Members in the exercise of this right of self- 
defence shall be immediately reported to the Security Council and shall not in any 
way affect the authority and responsibility of the Security Council under the present 
Charter to take at any time such actions as it deems necessary in order to maintain or 
restore international peace and security”’ 
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ARTICLE 41 


‘‘The Security Council may decide what measures not involving the use of armed 
force are to be employed to give effect to its decisions, and it may call upon the 
Members of the United Nations to apply such measures. These may include 
complete or partial interruption of economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, 
telegraphic, radio, and other means of communication, and the severance of 
diplomatic relations?’ 


ARTICLE 42 


‘*Should the Security Council consider that measures provided for in Article 41 would 
be inadequate or have proved to be inadequate, it may take such action by air, sea, or 
land forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore international peace and 
security. Such action may include demonstrations, blockade, and other operations 
by air, sea, or land forces of Members of the United Nations?’ 


ARTICLE 43 


‘*1, All Members of the United Nations, in order to contribute to the maintenance of 
international peace and security, undertake to make available to the Security 
Council, on its call and in accordance with a special agreement or agreements, arm- 
ed forces, assistance, and facilities, including rights of passage, necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining international peace and security’ 


ARTICLE 46 


‘*Plans for the application of armed force shall be made by the Security Council with 
the assistance of the Military Staff Committee?’ 
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